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I 

WHY  IS  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NOT  AS  SUCCESSFUL  AS  IT  IS  IN  GER¬ 
MANY?^ 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  A  CONSOLATION  FOR 
GERMANY 

The  fact  that  American  schools  are  unable  to  produce  the 
excellent  results  secured  by  German  schools  has  become  so  well 
established  that  we  need  concern  ourselves  here  only  with  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things.  .There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  causes, 
and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups;  those  beyond  the 
teacher’s  control,  and  those  which  should  disappear  if  the 
teacher  take  the  necessary  pains. 

I 

Causes  beyond  the  teacher’s  control : 

I.  The  composition  of  our  mixt  population,  or  rather  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  elements  that  constitute  it,  is,  in  many 
localities,  an  irremediable  cause  of  the  poor  results  attained  by 
public  education.  Thousands  of  children  are  sent  to  school 
yearly,  nay  weekly,  who  differ  essentially  from  the  native  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population.  Children  of  this  class  have  much  to 

'  Translation 'by  Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  of 
Wariim  kann  die  amerikanischt  Volkssehttle  nicht  leisten,  was  die  deutsche 
leistet?  (MUnden  i.  W.,  C.  Marowsky,  1906). 
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unlearn,  or  at  least  to  relearn.  Aside  altogether  from  their 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  vernacular,  they  are  compelled  to 
adapt  themselves  to  certain  customs  which  are  unfamiliar  to 
their  former  mode  of  life.  This  does  not  apply  to  children  of 
German  parentage,  since  the  original  stock  of  the  American 
people  is  Germanic  (Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  and  German). 
But  children  of  Slavonic  and  Latin  parentage,  immigrants 
from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  and  from  Asia,  are  much 
more  difficult  to  assimilate.  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen, 
Roumanians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Russians, 
Mexicans,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  all  differ  essentially,  lx)th 
ethnographically  and  ethnologically,  from  the  Germanic  stock 
which  first  settled  in  United  States  territory  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  national  structure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  heterogeneous  elements  just  mentioned  are  often  distinctly 
recognizable  as  foreign  elements  in  the  American  population 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 

The  assimilation  is  a  much  more  rapid  process  with  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Germanic  peoples  like  the  Dutch,  Germans,  German- 
Austrians,  German-Swiss,  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes, 
and  also  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  these  last,  altho  Celts, 
having  lived  in  intimate  contact  with  their  English  conquerors 
for  so  many  centuries  that  they  have  absorbed  a  considerable 
share  of  Germanic  culture,  sentiment,  and  custom.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  the  immigrants  of  yesterday  and  today,  while  the 
so-called  Anglo-Americans  are  the  immigrants  of  the  d4y  be¬ 
fore  yesterday.  Both  possess  many  things  in  common;  the 
difference,  if  any,  is  to  be  sought  possibly  only  in  the  manner 
of  utilization  or  application.  In  religion,  in  government,  in 
language,  in  mode  of  life,  and  in  manner  of  employment,  in 
the  search'  for  contentment  and  happiness,  in  recreation,  and  in 
work,  the  differences  are  of  only  minor  importance.  All  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  nationality  are  effaced  in  the  second  generation, 
and  the  children  of  immigrants  participate  in  public  affairs  as 
tho  they  were  descended  from  colonists  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  children  of  Ger¬ 
manic  parents,  therefore,  present  only  slight  difficulties  for  the 
teacher  to  contend  with. 
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In  the  case  of  Slavonic  or  South  European  parentage  an 
entirely  different  condition  confronts  us.  The  mother-tongues 
of  these  peoples  are  not  related  to  the  English;  their  ways  of 
living  and  their  views  are  frequently  incompatible  with  the 
customs  and  ideals  of  their  new  environment;  their  concep¬ 
tions  of  self-government,  of  local  home-rule,  are  frequently 
erroneous.  !Many  come  to  this  country  only  because  they  w^ere 
starving  at  home,  and  they  do  not  establish  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence.  The  children  of  these  classes  offer  great  difficulties 
to  the  teacher,'  at  least  if  we  assume  that  she  realizes  that  the 
common  school  represents  more  than  a  mere  place  for  free 
instruction  in  elementary  subjects — that  it  is  rather  a  training- 
school  for  the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Our  public  schools  are  crucibles  in  which  the  heterogeneous 
elements  that  land  on  our  shores  must  be  fused  into  a  homo¬ 
geneous  mass,  into  a  people  the  component  elements  of  which 
are  no  longer  engaged  in  constant  strife  over  love  of  country 
and  aims  of  life,  over  language  and  mode  of  thought,  but 
rather  are  striving  in  friendly  emulation  towards  a  common 
goal  under  conditions  that  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

^  similar.  This  process  of  amalgamation  retards  school  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  the  teacher  had  nothing  to  do  but  teach,  it  would  be 
a  simpler  matter -to  make  progress  and  accomplish  what  the 
German  teacher  accomplishes  so  easily.  Our  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  to  deal  with  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  Ger¬ 
man  teachers  in  German  Poland  and  in  Alsace  will  readily 
comprehend  this  point,  for  they  also  are  obliged  continually  to 
feed  the  fire  under  the  crucible. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  at  once  apparent  why  our 
evening  schools  are  not  designed  for  progressive  instruction, 
but  are  rather  “  patch-schools,”  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  remedy  numerous  defects  of  the  common  school  curriculum. 
In  the  larger  cities  the  evening  schools  are  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  immigrants,  so  that  we  find  here  also  the  process 
of  amalgamation  present  to  a  conspicuous  degree. 

’In  the  United  States  people  in  referring  to  the  teacher  as  a  class  no  longer 
speak  of  “him,”  but  always  of  “  her.”  The  large  majority  of  teachers  are  women, 
or  rather  girls. 
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The  reader  must  not  smile  with  the  feeling  of  superiority  at 
this  method.  The  American  regards  it  as  a  serious,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  matter.  No  nation  can  resist  the  destructive 
attacks  of  hostile  powers  unless  it  be  homogeneous,  if  not  in¬ 
herently  so,  at  least  so  thru  the  inculcation  of  common  ideals 
and  the  resultant  striving  toward  common  ends.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  distinct  mission  of  the  school  to  render  possible  and 
to  develop,  among  these  different  national  elements,  similarity 
in  language  and  customs,  in  knowledge  and  principles.  Ger¬ 
many  has  become  great  and  strong  because  its  children  no 
longer  regard  themselves  first  of  all  as  Swabians  or  Bavarians, 
Saxons  or  Prussians,  but  rather  as  Germans;  the  only  thing 
that  held  Germany  together  in  the  days  when  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  geographical  conception  was  the  homogeneity  of 
its  population.  The  same  holds  true  for  France  and  Great 
Britain,  altho  no  modem  nation  possesses  a  population  which, 
from  the  ethnological  standpoint,  is  purely  homogeneous. 
There  is,  however,  a  similarity  in  the  national  consciousness, 
in  the  national  will,  in  the  national  striving — in  a  word,  in  the 
national  egoism — and  that  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  must  arouse  in  the  children  of  the  immigrant.  And 
this  is  a  great  and  momentous  task,  worthy  of  the  highest  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  noblest  minds,  demanding  much  time  and  incal¬ 
culable  effort.  At  first  the  Anglo-American  was  not  conscious 
of  his  mission,  and  for  two  centuries  the  colonists  neglected  their 
schools.  Indeed,  not  until  the  tremendous  wave  of  Irish  and 
German  immigration  inundated  the  land  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  the  school  recognize  that  its  task  was 
to  serv^e  as  a  crucible,  and  with  characteristic  clear-sightedness 
it  was  made  a  common  school.  Tuition-fees  were  abolished; 
instruction  in  German  was  used  as  an  inducement  wherever 
necessary;  the  press  aroused  the  interest  of  the  people  in  edu¬ 
cation;  the  social  equality  of  all  pupils,  rich  and  poor,  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  itself  to  the  immigrant  who  had  been 
compelled  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  European  class-prejudice. 
In  short,  the  school  gained  and  retained  the  confidence  of  all 
classes. 

But  new  waves  of  humanity  are  constantly  coming  to  our 
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shores,  and  new  efforts  must  constantly  be  made  to  American¬ 
ize  them,  and  thus  the  school  of  the  nation  remains  the  organ 
of  assimilation.  Formerly,  when  the  immigrants  hailed  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  the  task  was  a  comparatively  simple  one;  it  has 
become  much  more  difficult,  however,  since  the  great  majority 
of  the  immigrants  are  of  Slavonic  and  Romance  stock,  so  much 
so  that  the  educational  requirements  in  many  places  are  bound 
to  suffer.  As  the  immigrants  generally  spend  several  years  in 
the  city  before  they  settle  in  the  country,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
the  city-school  which  has  to  undertake  the  process  of  assimila¬ 
tion.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  development  in 
the  culture  of  a  nation  is  measured  largely  by  the  results  at¬ 
tained  in  the  city-schools. 

2.  The  work  of  the  American  school  is  retarded  also  by  the 
inclination  of  our  people  to-  change  their  abode.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  are  means  of  transportation,  both  by  rail 
and  by  water,  so  well  developed  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
no  other  country  do  the  inhabitants  change  their  homes  as 
frequently  as  they  do  here.  In  no  other  country  do  families 
move  as  frequently  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another  or  from 
one  state  to  another  as  they  do  in  this  country.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  effects  of  this  condition  upon 
the  regular  healthy  development  of  education.  A  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  attending  a  high  school  in  my  neigborhood  has  had 
twenty-three  teachers  since  she  entered  school  as  a  child  of  six. 
Again,  a  teacher  in  my  neighborhood  was  asked  seven  months 
after  the  opening  of  school  how  many  of  her  pupils  had  been 
with  her  from  the  beginning  of  the  term ;  upon  examining  her 
roll  she  discovered  that,  of  the  forty-three  pupils  who  had 
entered  in  the  fall,  seventeen  had  moved  away  and  that  four¬ 
teen  new  pupils  had  been  transferred  from  other  schools  to  her 
class.  These  tw'o  examples  are  by  no  means  exceptional. 
Whoever  duly  appreciates  the  difficulties  that  are  presented  by 
the  admission  of  a  single  new  pupil  in  the  middle  of  a  term  can 
imagine  the  result  of  interrupting  the  progress  of  instruction 
fourteen  or  seventeen  times  in  the  course  of  the  school-year. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  only  reflected  in  school-attendance, 
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but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  nation  in  general.  Residents  of 
the  eastern  states  are  continually  moving  to  the  middle  west; 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  west  move  still  further  west  or  fur¬ 
ther  north.  Then  again  many  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierras  and  settle  in  the  states  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  newly  opened  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  settled  in  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  a  single  week,  as  was  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  South  Dakota. 
In  order  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  what  this  means,  the 
reader  must  remember  that  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  com¬ 
prizes  forty  thousand  square  miles,  that  is,  it  is  eleven  thousand 
square  miles  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  com¬ 
position  of  the  population  of  certain  districts  often  undergoes 
a  change  in  a  single  week,  in  a  month,  or  in  a  year.  Thousands 
of  laborers  move  with  their  families  from  state  to  state.  In 
the  block  in  which  I  have  resided  for  sixteen  years,  only  three 
of  the  thirty-seven  families  who  occupied  private  or  rented 
houses  there  in  the  year  1889  still  remain.  There  is  nowhere 
a  stable  point  in  the  population ;  indeed,  the  changes  are 
kaleidoscopic.  In  comparison  with  other  countries  we  are 
moving  rapidly,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  roving  spirit  is  an 
advantage.  It  certainly  drives  the  teacher  to  despair. 

3.  Our  form  of  government,  which  in  all  other  respects 
may  be  regarded  as  a  blessing,  is  nevertheless  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  and  safe  progress 
in  school  instruction.  Local  self-government  excludes  na¬ 
tional  concentration  in  school  organization,  as  well  as  in 
school  administration  and  control,  and  this  results  in  a  slow 
and  difficult  development.  Teachers,  principals,  and  superin¬ 
tendents  must  go  from  one  member  of  the  school  board  to 
another,  in  order  to  have  the  most  needed  matters  attended  to. 
The  city  schools  are  governed  by  a  composite  administrative 
board,  a  board  which,  however,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  people.  One  of  these  school  boards  is  an 
accurate  mirror  of  the  people;  it  is  composed  of  essentially 
different  minds,  which  find  it  difficult  to  act  as  a  body  or  to 
reach  quick  decisions.  Every  act  of  a  democratic  body  pre¬ 
supposes  tedious  debates,  while  a  single  individual,  espe- 
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cially  in  the  person  of  a  responsible  minister  of  education,  can 
accomplish  u  ith  a  mere  signature  matters  for  which  years  of 
serious  agitation  are  needed  in  this  country.  Endless  debates 
precede  every  alteration  in  the  program  of  study.  It  takes 
ages  before  the  school  board  of  a  city  or  district  decides  to  add 
a  year  to  the  course  of  the  high  school.  Any  one  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  and  interested  in  American  education  for  al¬ 
most  forty  years,  as  I  have,  will  remember  the  efforts  that  had 
to  be  made  to  establish  public  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 
Even  at  the  present  day  such  influential  newspapers  as  the 
Washington  Post  oppose  the  introduction  of  public  high 
schools,  altho  the  American  people  have  long  since  solved  the 
problem  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  the  establishment  of  over 
six  thousand  institutions  of  this  class. 

When  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  had  made  a 
thoro  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  Prussian  normal  schools, 
in  which  he  recognized  the  ideal  training  schools  for  teachers, 
he  was  compelled  to  engage  for  years  in  a  heated  controversy 
with  the  Boston  school  principals  before  the  first  normal 
school  could  be  established  in  the  New  England  States — and 
he  had  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  among  his  friends  in  the 
bargain. 

I  remember  vividly  the  long  and  tedious  struggle  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  introduction  into  the  common  schools  of  Pestalozzi’s 
object  lesson  method,  of  kindergartens  and  manual  training 
departments.  Incalculable  efforts,  numerous  meetings,  and 
long  newspaper  discussions  were  reciuired  to  make  even  the 
slightest  impression.  Many  a  week  have  I  spent  during  vaca¬ 
tion  as  an  itinerant,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Pestalozzi ;  in  the 
course  of  my  mission  I  traveled  from  South  Carolina  to 
Canada,  and  from  Boston  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  my 
efforts  were  seldom  rewarded  with  success. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  does  not  countenance 
autocratic  decisions  or  regulations  from  above.  Appeals  to 
the  press,  to  the  masses,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  ballot-box, 
are  required  to  bring  about  such  important  changes  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  schools  as  will  aid 
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teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work  and  render  more  rapid 
progress  possible.  The  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  industrial 
instruction,  for  example,  is  much  further  developed  here  than 
it  is  in  Germany,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  character 
of  the  people  and  with  the  labor  conditions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  most  peculiar  and  complicated,  and  can  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  counter-argument.  Again, 
kindergartens  have  found  a  very  warm  welcome  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (there  are  over  twenty  thousand  public  and  private  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  the  United  States),  while  the  teaching  profession  in 
Germany  as  a  whole  is  still  opposed  to  this  institution,  the 
fondness  for  which  in  this  country  may,  however,  easily  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  American  school  is  so 
strongly  influenced  by  the  weaker  sex.  Women  find  their 
educational  ideal  in  the  methods  and  theories  of  Froebel  and 
introduce  the  games  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  into 
school,  so  that  ‘‘  kindergarten  methods  ”  are  not  seldom  recom¬ 
mended  even  for  high  schools,  and  the  entire  school  system 
becomes  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Froebel. 

4.  The  man  who  believes  in  republican  institutions  does  not 
fancy  bowing  to  a  law  that  presupposes  or  prescribes  compul¬ 
sion.  In  a  republic  a  law  actually  becomes  law  only  in  so  far 
as  the  executive  officers  are  willing  to  enforce  it.  When  a  law 
like  that  providing  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  en¬ 
acted  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation,  many  citizens  seek  to  evade  it  in  every 
possible  way.®  Inasmuch  as  the  local  school  boards  seldom. 


^  *  In  a  recent  discussion  of  a  bill  regarding  compulsory  school  attendance  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  the  Washington  Post  says:  “And  still  another  important  fact 
must  be  mentioned  which  affects  compulsory  attendance.  There  is  particularly  at 
this  time  scarcely  a  single  city  in  the  United  States  which  has  sufficient  school 
buildings  to  provide  for  all  the  children  seeking  admission.  That  for  years  has 
been  a  pressing  need  everywhere,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  situation  by  means  of  the  erection  of  numerous  buildings,  only 
slight  progress  is  noticeable.  Race-suicide  (the  word  coined  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  define  the  disinclination  to  assume  the  duties  of  parenthood)  has  not  prevented 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children  from  exceeding  the  provision  made 
for  them  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  No  matter  how  proud  we  may  be  of 
our  free  public  school  system  and  its  success,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  think 
of  our  liberality,  we  can  not  meet  even  the  most  pressing  demands  of  the  situation. 
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if  ever,  make  the  necessary  provision  for  possible  new  pupils 
by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  employment  of 
teachers,*  parents  are  at  once  prepared  to  inquire,  “  Why  don’t 
you  provide  us  with  a  building,  so  that  we  may  send  our 
children  to  school  ?  ”  seizing  upon  the  lack  of  provision  as  an 
excuse  for  keeping  their  children  at  home. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  laws  like  those  regarding  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance,  which  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  money  or  its  equivalent,  or  with  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
committed  against  an  individual,  have  little  hope  of  being  en¬ 
forced  in  a  democratic  community.  The  American  citizen  is 
always  primarily  an  individual  who  helps  himself;  and  he 
regards  himself  in  that  light.  One  day  an  immigrant  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York  walked  up  Broadway  and  threw 
about  his  arms  with  joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  free  country. 
His  fist  happened  to  come  into  too  familiar  contact  with  the 
nose  of  a  passer-by,  and  the  latter  showed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  this  exhibition  of  freedom  by  pushing  the  immigrant  un¬ 
ceremoniously  into  the  gutter.  When  the  immigrant  inquired 
in  astonishment,  “  Am  I  not  in  a  free  country?  ”  the  other  re¬ 
plied,  “  Quite  right,  but  your  freedom  ends  exactly  where  my 
nose  begins.” 

This  answer  throws  some  light  on  the  many  laws  for  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  that  exist  in  various  states  of  the 
Union.  So  long  as  a  person  is  not  directly  affected  by  the 
question  whether  his  neighbor’s  children  attend  school  or  not, 
he  does  not  worry  about  the  problem.  In  Germany  a  few  hun- 


Not  only  is  the  number  of  buildings  and  sittings  absolutely  insufficient,  but  in 
other  respects,  too,  the  buildings  do  not  satisfy  modern  requirements.  .  .  .  And 
it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  thousands  of  teachers  are  being  treated  with  truly 
deplorable  niggardliness  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  That  applies  to  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  to  city  schools  as  well  as  to  country  schools.  The  absence  of  a  law 
for  compulsory  school  attendance  in  various  states  is  only  one  of  the  many  defects 
of  our  public  school  system.  On  the  whole,  we  have  more  reason  as  a  nation 
to  reproach  ourselves  with  neglect,  than  to  boast  of  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
this  highly  important  matter.” 

^  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  annual  accession  of  new  families  is  in 
many  places  absolutely  incalculable  in  advance.  In  St.  Louis  movable  wooden 
school-buildings,  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another,  have 
therefore  been  provided. 
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dred  children  at  the  most,  out  of  about  ten  million,  are  kept 
out  of  school,  and  as  a  result  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is 
infinitely  small.  In  this  country  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all  or  only  for 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  consequently  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  among  white  voters  is  still  almost  seven  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  colored  voters  is  47  1-2  per  cent.;  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1903  the  munificent  sum  of 
$251,475,625,  or  about  a  thousand  million  marks,  was  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

Child-labor,  that  is,  the  earning  of  money  by  children,  either 
in  factories,  by  selling  newspapers,  or  in  gardening  and  field 
work,  is  a  widespread  evil  in  the  United  States.  Tremendous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  well-meaning  people  to  remedy  this 
evil,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  average  American 
citizen,  will  admit  that  it  is  a  Sisyphean  task  to  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  school  attendance  by  means  of  compulsory  laws.  Les¬ 
sons  assigned  for  home  study  are  seldom  prepared  by  pupils 
who  earn  money  outside  of  school  hours,  while  other  children 
display  much  diligence  along  this  line,  and,  as  a  result,  several 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  term  the  inequality  in  the 
progress  of  the  class  is  so  apparent,  that  the  teacher,  as  well  as 
the  pupils,  loses  courage. 

5.  Another  disturbing  factor  is  the  grievous  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  the  number  actually 
in  regular  attendance.  Whenever  the  percentage  of  absentees 
in  an  American  school  falls  below  30  per  cent.,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  healthy  condition.  In  certain  cities  and  states  of  the 
Union  the  percentage  of  absentees  runs  as  high  as  fifty.  In 
other  words,  there  are  thousands  of  classes  in  which  only  half 
of  the  duly  enrolled  pupils  are  present,  where  the  composition 
of  the  class  on  any  given  day  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after.  Nor  is  sickness  the  only  excuse 
offered.  All  manner  of  trivial  causes,  among  which  disinclina¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  the  least  common,  exercise  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  satisfactory  progress  in  school.  No  one  but 
a  person  who  has  come  into  contact  with  this  condition  for 
years  can  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of  the  many  gaps  in  the 
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knowledge  of  his  pupils  which  the  American  teacher  is  con¬ 
tinually  forced  to  stop.  In  many  cities  the  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  anticipate  the  absence  of  a  large  percentage  of  pupils,  and 
assign  to  a  given  room  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  it  will 
hold.  It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  to  assign  fifty  pupils 
to  a  classroom  with  a  seating  capacity  of  forty.® 

6.  Many  deficiencies  in  the  knowledge  of  neglected  pupils 
might  be  avoided,  if  provision  were  made  for  special  classes  for 
backward  or  defective  children  in  connection  with  large  city 
school  systems,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  or  a  similar  result 
might  be  secured  thru  the  employment  of  the  Mannheim 
method.  This  has  actually  been  done  in  a  few  cities — in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  for  instance — but  the  idea  is  frequently  repudiated 
as  undemocratic.  The  parents  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  special 
class  are  apt  to  object  strenuously,  claiming  that  their  children 
are  as  good  as  other  people’s  children  and  “  a  good  deal 
better.”  And  so  the  teacher  struggles  on  with  her  incongru¬ 
ous  assemblage,  assists  one  student  and  spurs  on  another, 
sighs  in  secret  and  ruins  herself  physically  and  mentally  in 
this  conflict  with  stupidity  and  meanness,  or  else  opens  a 


‘  The  Saturday  evening  post  of  Philadelphia,  a  weekly  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  which  to-day.  has  almost  800,000  subscribers  and  exercises  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  public  opinion  on  account  of  its  fearlessness,  says  in  its  issue  of 
February  18,  1905; 

“  We  have  about  27,000,000  youthful  persons  who  belong  to  the  school  age. 
(In  many  states  the  school  age  is  from  five  to  twenty  one.)  The  number  of  regis¬ 
tered  pupils  is  16,000,000;  the  average  daily  attendance,  however,  is  scarcely 
12,000,000,  inclusive  of  the  high  schools;  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  colleges  and  academies  is  less  than  300,000.  While  we  thus  have  11,000,000 
youthful  persons  who  should  be  in  attendance  on  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  we  find  less  than  175,000  in  colleges  and  universities.  Of  course 
the  attendance  would  assume  greater  proportions  if  the  instruction  in  these 
institutions,  in  subject-matter  as  well  as  in  method,  were  not  calculated  to  render 
it  an  open  question  whether  young  men  and  women  in  attendance  on  such  institu¬ 
tions  do  not  waste  much  precious  time  in  acquiring  accomplishments  that  are  of 
little  service.  The  fact  remains  that  we  are  not  even  approximately  doing  what 
we  should  do  to  enable  the  rising  generation  to  accomplish  successfully  what  we  in 
our  ignorance  have  done  imperfectly  or  left  undone  altogether.  Less  than  half  of 
the  children  of  the  legal  age  for  attending  school  actually  in  attendance !  Less 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  rising  generation  attending  high  schools!  What  is  the 
matter  with  our  parents?  What  is  the  trouble  with  our  elementary  schools  and 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  universities?” 
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l^rivate  school  with  a  single  adult  pupil,  in  order  to  escape 
the  Sisyphean  task.  This  also  explains  the  frequent  change 
of  instructors.  The  average  tenn  of  service  of  the  American 
teacher  seldom  exceeds  five  years,  and  as  a  result  we  observe 
in  America  a  grievous  lack  of  educational  experience,  without 
which  no  school  can  do  effective  work.® 

7.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  points  discust  above  we  have 
also  to  consider  the  very  important  question  of  the  length  of 
the  school  year.  The  German  school  year  consists  of  between 
forty-five  and  forty-six  weeks;  the  German  school  week  is 
made  up  of  six  days,  of  which  four  contain  at  least  six  hours, 
while  two  have  between  three  and  four  hours,  that  is,  there 
are  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-three  hours  a  week.  Our  longest 

*  In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Europeansjand  and 
unfortunately  remain,  there  are  comparatively  more  children  who  are  too  old  for 
the  grade  in  which  they  are  placed  than  in  any  other  city  of  the"  country.  Dr. 
Maxwell,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  reports  that  between  twenty-eight 
(in  certain  of  the  schools  of  the  city)  and  fifty  per  cent,  (in  others)  of  the  pupils 
are  from  two  to  six  years  older  than  they  should  be  for  their  grade.  In  other 
words,  between  twenty-eight  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  (the'total  number 
exceeds  600,000)  must  attend  school  between  two  and  six  years  longer  in  case 
they  wish  to  complete  the  full  course  of  eight  years  (between  six  and  fourteen), 
than  if  they  should  enter  at  the  age  of  six  and  be  advanced  a  grade  each  year. 
When  I  visited  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  last  year,  I  discovered  the  following 
iestimonium  paupertatis  among  the  American  educational  statistics  published  by 
the  National  llureau  of  Education: 

“  Number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Common  School  ” 

“  Elementary  school; 


First  grade,  sixth  year  . 

5,149,296 

Second  “ 

seventh  “ 

.  2,912,462 

Third  •* 

eighth  “ 

.  2,426,263 

Fourth  “ 

ninth  “ 

' 

.  2,168,956 

Fifth  “ 

tenth  ‘‘ 

.  1,288,114 

Sixth 

eleventh  “ 

700,885 

Seventh  " 

twelfth  “ 

405,693 

Eighth  “ 

thirteenth" 

.  323,607 

Total  in  elementary  school 

•  15.375.276 

gh  school: 

First  grade 

fourteenth  year 

.  243,433 

Second  “ 

fifteenth  “  . 

.  147.192 

Third  “ 

sixteenth  “  . 

.  .  101,903 

Fourth  “ 

seventeenth  "  . 

• 

• 

.  73.596 

Total  in  high  school 


.  566,124 
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school  year  seldom  comprizes  more  than  forty  weeks,  for  the 
most  part  not  more  than  thirty-five;  the  school  week  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  days  and  the  school  day  of  only  five  hours.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that,  pari  passu,  more  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  46X33=1500  hours  (approximately),  than  in 
40  X  25  or  1000  hours.  The  German  child  spends  half  again 
as  much  time  in  school  as  the  American  child  under  the  most 
favorable  educational  conditions.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  in  Germany  the  school  year  extends,  with  brief  vacation 
interruptions,  over  the  entire  calendar  year,  while  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  South  and  in  many  places  in  the  North 
and  West,  the  school  year  often  comprises  only  twelve  weeks 
in  winter,  the  discrepancy  becomes  even  greater.  This  is  a 
great  evil  from  which  we  are  bound  to  suffer  considerably  in 
the  future. 

In  the  long  run  no  nation  can  compete  with  Germany,  be¬ 
cause  the  Germans  regard  a  good  education  as  a  conditio  sine 
qua  non,  and  this  attitude  extends  down  to  the  lowest  social 
classes.  A  larger  measure  of  individual  freedom,  greater 
elbow-room  in  human  activity  often  replaces  many  an  educa¬ 
tional  deficiency.  But  even  comparatively  greater  individual 
freedom  in  England  and  America  can  not  be  compared  with  the 
wide  diffusion  of'  education  to  be  found  in  Germany.  In 
addition  we  must  remember  that  there  are  innumerable  tech¬ 
nical  schools  in  the  Empire,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent. 
The  fact  that  industry  is  making  such  giant  strides  in  America 
at  the  present  time  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  wide  spread  of 
a  thoro  education,  but  it  is  progressing  rather  in  spite  of  edu¬ 
cational  deficiencies,  simply  because  brainwork  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  strengthened  by  experts  from  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  others  frankly  admit  this.  Numerous  factories,  com¬ 
mercial  houses,  mines,  mills,  and  foundries  are  superintended 
by  German  engineers. 

The  question  might  be  raised,  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  lengthen  the  time  of  the  school  day  or  school  year, 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Our 
climate,  the  nervousness  of  our  pupils,  the  restlessness  of  life. 
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really  preclude  a  school  year  of  1500  hours.  The  high 
pressure  of  exertion,  which  in  Germany  is  taken  for  granted — 
and  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  rarely  becomes  evident  to 
the  pupil — would  fill  our  insane-asylums  with  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  I  only  mention  this  problem  of  time,  in  order  to 
set  the  existing  facts  in  the  proper  light.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  :  a  proposal  to  decrease  the  length  of  the  school  day  to 
five  hours  in  German  secondary  schools  would  be  greeted  with 
a  smile  by  the  schoolmasters  of  that  country. 

All  of  the  reasons  thus  far  enumerated  for  the  slow  progress 
in  school  instruction  are  beyond  the  teacher’s  control.  In  the 
first  place,  the  heterogeneity  of  the  population  can  not  be 
changed.  Decades  and  several  generations  are  required  to 
amalgamate  such  a  motley  population,  just  as  it  took  a  long 
time  to  bring  about  an  element  of  unity  in  the  patriotic  striv¬ 
ings  of  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Normans.  (2)  The 
restless  migratory  spirit  of  the  American  people  will  not  cease 
to  exist  until  the  wide  regions  west  and  just  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  endless  prairies  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
have  been  settled  and  nature  has  been  conquered  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  When  the  general  conditions  of  life,  which  are  still 
constantly  changing  with  startling  rapidity,  have  become 
stable,  the  school  will  reap  the  benefit;  but  just  at  present  it  is 
still  the  shuttlecock  of  ever  changing  phenomena.  (3)  We 
have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  change  our  form  of  government, 
which  allows  each  individual  to  seek  happiness  in  his  own 
way  and  does  not  keep  him  in  a  condition  of  dependence  by 
means  of  petty  tutelage.  It  strikes  me  that  everything  is 
permitted  here  which  is  not  expressly  and  for  good  reasons 
prohibited  by  law,  while  in  Europe  everything  is  forbidden, 
which  is  not  expressly  permitted  by  the  authorities.  The 
American  citizen,  whether  he  may  trace  his  ancestry  back 
to  the  first  settlers,  or  whether  he  be  a  recent  immigrant,  dep¬ 
recates  any  form  of  paternalism  in  government.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  every  man  wishes  to  help  himself ;  every  one  prefers  to  have 
not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  also  the  right  of  self-help.  To 
be  sure,  a  chaotic  condition  frequently  results,  and  it  often 
takes  a  long  time  to  secure  a  majority.  Many  improvements 
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in  the  state  and  the  community  are  forced  to  bide  their  time 
until  opinions  have  become  settled.  It  is  rather  characteristic 
of  American  life  that  reforms  are  brought  about  very  slowly; 
but  that  is  the  unalterable  consequence  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  As  is  the  custom  with  everything  else,  the  school  of 
the  people  is  governed  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  (4) 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  disagreeable 
features  of  freedom  together  with  the  agreeable  ones,  it  is 
evident  that  the  disinclination  to  attend  school  can  not  be 
eradicated  by  main  force.  Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  moist¬ 
ure  appeal  to  the  senses,  but  there  are  no  sense-organs  that  call 
attention  to  our  ignorance.  Fools  learn  only  thru  experience. 
Persuasion  and  good  example  are  the  means  employed  to 
remedy  this  evil,  while  force  is  rejected.  (5)  What  has  been 
cited  under  the  preceding  heading  applies  also  to  the  question 
of  irregular  attendance.  Time,  our  good  angel,  will  no  doubt 
work  a  change  in  this  direction.  (6)  The  regular  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  rapid  progress  of  classes  might  be  advanced  by 
means  of  the  establishment  of  special  classes,  but  even  in  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  combat  the  self-conceit  and  prejudice 
of  parents,  for  the  majority  of  the  people  interpret  equality 
before  the  law  as  social  and  intellectual  equality.  (7)  So  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  discrepancy  in  time  can  not  be  removed, 
and  our  school  year  of  1000  hours  at  the  most  is  not  likely 
to  be  increased  before  the  millennium. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  causes,  a  number  of  others 
may  be  named  for  which  there  is  likewise  no  remedy. 

8.  English  is  the  literary  language  and  vehicle  of  instruction 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  means  a  great  deal,  for  of  all 
the  languages  spoken  by  civilized  nations  English  is  least 
suited  for  elementary  mental  training.  It  is  really  not  a  single 
language,  but  a  combination  of  several  tongues.  It  is  not  a 
homogeneous  language  like  the  German,  which  by  means  of  its 
own  roots  undergoes  a  continual  process  of  rejuvenation,  and 
rejects  foreign  elements,  but  it  is  a  language  of  which  the  roots 
have  died  off  and  which  now  enriches  itself  by  borrowing  and 
even  by  open  theft  of  foreign  language  elements.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  language  has  no  organic  growth;  it  resembles  a  pudding- 
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stone  in  composition.  The  effect  of  the  acquirement  of  this 
language  upon  school  children  is  not  encouraging,  to  say  the 
least. 

Only  a  few  illustrations  are  needed  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Concrete  conceptions  are  generally  exprest  in  Eng¬ 
lish  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  as  for  example,  man,  friend, 
whereas  words  of  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  origin  are  employed 
to  express  abstract  ideas — corresponding  to  the  German  Meti- 
schcnfreundlichkeit  we  therefore  have  not  manfricndliness  but 
humanity.  The  child  is  familiar  with  the  words  dog  and  cat, 
but  when  it  begins  to  classify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Latin 
terms  like  canine  and  feline.  An  abstract  idea  and,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  a  derivative  can  not  be  traced  back  to  the  root.  A 
few  e.xamples  will  make  this  clear : 

German  siehen  =  draw  or  pull,  anziehen  =  attract. 

“  bliihen  =  bloom,  Blilte  =  blossom,  but  Blutezeit  =  florescence. 

“  gehen  =  go  or  walk,  but  Lehrgang  =course  of  study. 

••  rot  =  red.  die  Rote  =  rouge,  erroten  =  blush. 

“  Huf  =  hoof,  but  der  Hufschmied  =  blacksmith. 

}  “  Sturm  =  storm,  but  Wirbelsturm  =  cyclone. 

“  zwei  =  two,  but  ziueitens  =  second. 

“  finden  =  find,  but  Erfindung  =  invention. 

“  rufen  =  call,  but  der  Ruf  =  reputation. 

“  spielen  =  play,  but  Vorspiel  =  prelude. 

“  denken  =  think,  but  Gedanke  =  idea. 

“  stellen  =  place,  but  Nachstellung  =  persecution. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  It  is  easy  for  the  German  teacher 
to  awaken  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  In  botany,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  speaks  of  the  edges  of  leaves  as  gesdgt  (Sage  =  saw) , 
gezdhnt  (Za/iw  =  tooth),  gekerbt  (Kerbe  =  nick,  etymologi¬ 
cally  =  kerf),  gebuchtet  (Bucht  =  notch,  etymologically  = 
bight),  gefrantz  (Franze  =  iringc) ,  that  is,  he  employs 
designations  which  are  readily  understood,  because  the  child 
is  familiar  with  the  roots.  English-speaking  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  make  use  of  a  foreign  language  and  learn  new 
designations,  like  serrate,  dentate,  crenate,  repand,  sinuate, 
ciliate.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  point  of  how 
superficial  and  hopeless  elementary  instruction  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  is  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  this  fact.^ 

’The  late  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo  of  Cincinnati,  a  prominent  German-American, 
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Even  during  the  first  school  year  the  German  language  offers 
fewer  difficulties  than  English.  German  is  unusually  well 
adapted  for  beginners  in  reading,  for  the  German  pronounces 
as  he  writes  and  writes  as  he  pronounces,  whereas  English 
spelling  teems  with  snares  and  pitfalls.  In  German,  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  orthography,  with  few  unimportant  exceptions,  are 
identical.  The  spelling  of  children  becomes  a  slow  reading, 
just  as  the  reading  of  adults  constitutes  a  rapid  spelling. 
While  German  children  at  the  age  of  six  easily  learn  to  read 
and  write  in  a  few  months’  time,  it  takes  English-speaking 
children  at  least  two  years  to  learn  to  read,  and  it  is  impossible 
even  for  the  most  thoro  English  scholar  to  spell  with  absolute 
correctness  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  English  orthog¬ 
raphy  is  so  confusing,  so  irregular,  so  stupefying,  that  the 
student  is  compelled  to  spend  his  entire  youth  learning  how  to 
spell,  and  consequently  but  little  time  remains  for  scientific  and 
historical  studies  and  accomplishments.  In  Germany,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  acquire  considerable  history  and 
geography  and  many  an  important  and  useful  chapter  of 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  and  physiology.  Frequently  geome¬ 
try  and  algebra  are  also  taught  in  these  schools.  In  many  city 
schools,  as  in  Saxony,  for  example,  the  pupils  also  receive 
elementary  instruction  in  foreign  languages.  These  are  all 


sometime  American  minister  to  Italy,  describes  the  German  language  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “It  is  substantially  pure  and  unadulterated,  original  and  compact, 
like  the  content  of  its  thoughts.  It  is  distinguished  not  only  by  purity  of  form, 
but  even  more  by  its  abundance  of  inherent  creative  force.  It  is  not  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  plagiarism  like  the  English  language.  The  German  word  sounds  as  natural 
and  original  as  the  first  living  cry  of  a  newborn  truth.  The  German  people  did 
not  gather  its  rich  language  from  all  the  corners  of  the  world,  but  produced  it 
from  the  depth  of  its  own  spirit.  There  is  nothing  mummy-like,  nothing  torpid, 
nothing  ossified  about  the  German  language;  everywhere,  thru  roots  and  branches, 
thru  trunk  and  leaves  there  courses  the  fresh  sap  of  life,  unceasingly  putting  forth 
sprouts  and  blossoms.  German  is  therefore  not  mechanical,  as  English  is.  There 
is  no  accretion  as  in  a  crystal,  but  it  possesses  an  organic  cell-growth,  German 
expressions  are  fervent  and  thoughtful  like  the  German  spirit,  and  the  subjectivity 
of  our  language  stands  out  in  bright  contrast  to  the  realistic  objectivity  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  accent  or  emphasis  is  not  slavishly  associated  with  a  single 
position,  but  in  a  changing  rhythm  falls  upon  the  syllable  that  contains  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  or  the  chief  idea.” 

All  of  these  advantages  are  wanting  in  the  English  language. 
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subjects  which  in  the  United  States  are  not  taken  up  until  the 
high  school  course,  that  is,  after  the  fourteenth  year. 

To  be  sure,  the  English  language,  being  almost  without 
grammatical  rules,  also  possesses  certain  distinct  advantages, 
but  when  we  remember  that  grammar  awakens  logical  con¬ 
ceptions  in  the  elementary  pupil,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
American  children  lose  this  training. 

9.  An  entire  year  of  our  eight-year  elementary  course  is 
wasted  in  memorizing  and  learning  to  apply  the  arbitrary 
system  of  weights  and  measures  which  the  English-speaking 
peoples  evidently  do  not  wish  to  replace  with  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem.  The  variety  in  weights — there  are  three  kinds,  troy, 
apothecary,  and  avoirdupois, — in  square  and  lineal  measures, 
and  in  dry  measure — of  which  there  are  two  kinds, — all  of 
which  are  based  on  different  arithmetical  units  and  in  no  wise 
related  to  one  another,  is  distressing  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  German  children  pick  up  the  metric  system  while 
they  are  learning  arithmetical  notation.  Only  a  few  days  are 
required  to  teach  a  child  the  divisions  into  deca-,  hecto-,  and 
kilo-,  as  well  as  into  deci-,  centi-,  and  milli-meters,  or  liters  or 
grams.  Older  teachers  in  Germany  will  remember  the  con¬ 
fused  system  of  weights  and  measures  with  w^hich  they  had  to 
“  spice  ”  the  arithmetic  lesson  before  Bismarck  brought  about 
the  much  needed  change.  The  Americans  are  still  precipi¬ 
tated  in  this  miserable  state  of  affairs  and  as  a  result  we  have 
to  devote  so  much  time  to  decimal  fractions.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion  we  ob.serve  a  waste  of  time ;  and  that  seems  rather  strange 
coming  from  a  country  where  time  is  said  to  be  money. 

10.  I  desire  finally  to  present  one  more  reason  in  addition 
to  those  above  cited  for  the  slow  progress  in  school  instruction 
we  observe  in  our  country,  a  reason  that  will  not  sound  strange 
to  the  German  teacher  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tendency  to  regard  school  as  a  hospital  for  all  the 
failings  of  society,  for  all  the  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  for  all  ailments  of  the  community.  The 
church  claims  time  and  attention  for  religious  purposes,  the 
state  for  legal  and  ethical  purposes.  The  laborer  wishes  to  have 
his  children  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools;  the  merchant 
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prefers  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  shorthand ;  physicians 
insist  upon  the  inculcation  of  hygienic  regulations;  temper¬ 
ance  advocates  call  for  instruction  on  the  effects  of  alcohol. 
Mothers  are  inclined  to  saddle  instruction  in  cooking  and 
dressmaking  upon  the  school ;  fathers  show  considerable  mag¬ 
nanimity  in  relinquishing  to  the  same  patient  institution  the 
punishment  of  their  unruly  offspring. 

The  school  board,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is 
elected  by  the  people  and  represents  innumerable  interests, 
endeavors  to  satisfy  all  of  these  demands.  It  appoints  a  staff 
of  special  teachers,  with  an  inspector  at  their  head,  for  a 
variety  of  subjects.  As  a  result  we  find  in  addition  to  the 
school  commissioner  a  number  of  assistant  inspectors  for  pen¬ 
manship,  drawing,  singing,  manual  training — for  boys  and 
girls  separately,  cooking,  dressmaking,  gymnastics,  temperance 
instruction,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  All  of  these  make 
an  inroad  on  the  school  day,  while  the  time  that  remains  for 
the  regidar  school  work  shrinks  noticeably,  the  results  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  diminish,  and  the  school  suffers 
a  loss  of  prestige.  In  many  places  the  conditions  in  this 
respect  at  the  present  time  are  lamentable.  People  forget 
that  the  elementary  school  should  represent  only  what  its  name 
implies,  that  it  should  be  an  institution  in  which  the  elements 
of  knowledge  are  taught.  Whatever  goes  beyond  these  ele¬ 
ments  is  evil.® 

II 

Evils  which  are  remediable  at  least  in  part: 

I.  In  the  first  place  reference  must  be  made  to  the  sad  waste 
of  time  in  American  schools.  In  many  instances  instruction 

*The  New  York  Evening  post  writes  as  follows  on  this  subject:  “  The  special 
teacher  is  at  the  present  time  causing  much  disturbance  in  school,  because  he 
agitates  his  specialty  at  the  expense  of  general  progress  and  pays  no  consideration 
to  the  healthy  relations  between  his  subject  and  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  course 
of  siudy.  The  special  teacher  has  run  a  little  wild;  he  has  been  given  too  much 
elbow-room.  And  so  we  have  courses  of  study  that  are  too  ambitious,  and  special 
teachers  who  are  too  boastful  and  unmanageable.  But  the  evil  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  better  coordination  of  subjects. 
The  public  should  have  patience.  Important  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  not 
made  easily;  they  presuppose  slow  experimental  steps.  Wc  should  never  forget 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  living  material.” 
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has  deteriorated  from  real  work  into  a  kind  of  play.  Kinder¬ 
garten  games,  entertainments,  and  infant  school  methods  run 
thru  the  entire  school  course  and  the  real  school  work  is  bound 
to  suffer.  Esthetic  inclinations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
lead  to  constantly  renewed  decorations  in  the  classroom  in 
the  form  of  flowers,  colored  leaves,  garlands,  and  flags.  The 
blackboard  is  covered  with  drawings,  and  so  becomes  useless 
for  legitimate  school  work.  Much  time  is  expended  in  in¬ 
sistence  upon  painstaking  order  in  marching,  standing,  and 
sitting.  The  teachers,  well-meaning  and  endowed  with 
motherly  instincts,  too  often  remove  the  pupil’s  difficulties  in¬ 
stead  of  arousing  his  personal  activity.  The  desire  of  the 
weaker  sex  to  sacrifice  itself  for  others  is  a  weighty  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  a  thoro  and  successful  school  instruction.  Altho 
it  is  true  that  work  without  interruption  by  play  is  fatiguing, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  play,  when  practised  to  the  exclusion  or 
neglect  of  everything  else,  destroys  the  power  to  work. 

The  fondness  our  youth  show  for  play  and  the  mistake  of 
overloading  the  course  of  study  with  trash  have  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  humorist,  and  “  poets  ”  write  about  the  boy 
who  is  taught  to  hem,  embroider,  and  cook,  who  has  lessons 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  learns  how  to  weave  baskets  of 
colored  straws;  who  is  taught  to  fold  paper  so  as  not  to  injure 
his  thumb,  but  who  does  not  learn  the  four  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic;  the  boy  who  learns  to  model  the  head  of 
Hercules  in  clay  and  can  not  distinguish  a  sparrow  from  a 
pigeon ;  who  knows  how  to  draw  a  pony  on  his  slate  without 
leaving  out  the  tail,  but  does  not  learn  to  write  his  name. 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  school  in  which  the  little  pupils  are 
not  taught  tlieir  letters  until  they  themselves  express  a  desire 
to  receive  instruction  in  reading.  That  seems  to  be  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  with  a  vengeance. 

2.  Another  reason  for  slow  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the 
antediluvian  methods  still  employed  in  many  of  our  schools. 
Learning  by  heart  and  reciting  are  confused  with  teaching  and 
learning.  An  hour  of  instruction  is  called  a  recitation.  Chil¬ 
dren  generally  learn  how  to  spell  by  means  of  mechanical  oral 
repetition.  Grammatical  training  is  neglected.  In  many 
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schools  arithmetic  is  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  rule  must 
be  committed  to  memory  before  it  is  explained  by  examples. 
In  geography  we  have  text-books  that 'devote  more  space  to 
description  than  to  maps.  If  I  were  to  make  this  chapter 
exhaustive,  it  would  take  altogether  too  much  space.  Many 
improvements  could  be  introduced  if  teachers  would  only  adopt 
better  methods.  But  then  the  question  arises,  where  shall  they 
learn  them?  Certainly  not  in  the  educational  magazines  of 
the  country,  since  these  for  the  most  part  furnish  only  puerile 
material  and  describe  all  manner  of  petty  methods,  plans,  and 
fads,  but  rarely  contain  a  word  about  pedagogical  and  educa¬ 
tional  principles,  and  methods  that  result  from  the  application 
of  these  principles.  May  Providence  bring  about  an  im¬ 
provement  ! 

3.  Foolish  and  sentimental  school  discipline,  as  it  is  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  country,  also  exercises  a  retarding  influence  upon 
instruction.  The  feminine  teacher  with  all  her  charms, 
amiability  and  sympathy,  with  her  strongly  developed  spiritual 
nature  and  her  weak  body,  is  the  autocrat  of  the  schoolroom. 
Boys  and  girls  bend  beneath  her  scepter — frequently  they 
don’t.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
forced  to  retreat  before  the  eternal  feminine.  The  rod  of  the 
nineteenth  century  teacher  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  principle 
of  moral  suasion.  As  a  result  we  get  more  polish,  but  also 
more  ignorance.  This  satisfies  the  American  people,  how¬ 
ever,  and  matters  will  probably  remain  as  they  are.  I  have  my 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  I  shall  state  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words ;  Most  people  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  child 
will  not  commit  a  reprehensible  act  so  long  as  it  understands 
the  culpability  of  that  act.  This  is,  however,  a  fatal  mistake. 
Understanding  alone  will  not  deter  a  child  from  doing  wrong, 
for  strength  of  will  and  moral  force  to  resist  evil  are  also 
necessary.  Children  learn  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  between  mcum  and  tmivi — mine  and  thine — early  in  life, 
but  the  law  nevertheless  does  not  punish  the  youthful  offender 
until  he  has  acquired  a  certain  moral  maturity.  This  maturity 
or  moral  force  comes  at  a  much  later  stage  than  mere  com¬ 
prehension.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  laws  in  almost  all 
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civilized  countries  provide  corrective  punishments  for  youth¬ 
ful  culprits,  while  legal  punishments  are  not  meted  out  until 
the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen.  This 
fact  also  explains  the  presence  of  reformatories,  of  children’s 
courts,  etc.  If  we  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
assert  that  children  should  not  be  punished  while  they  still 
lack  the  intellectual  and  moral  force  that  enables  them  to  resist 
evil,  we  shall  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  crimes  which  will  make 
the  coming  generation  shudder.  I  believe  that  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  corrective  punishment  at  home  and  in  school  is  really 
responsible  for  the  many  mob  excesses,  for  the  destruction  of 
property,  riots,  and  lynchings,  for  the  gangs  of  robbers  and 
brutal  attacks  of  ruffians,  with  which  the  daily  papers  are 
filled  these  days.  Outbreaks  of  all  sorts,  among  all  classes  of 
society,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  absence  of  proper  discipline  in  youth,  more  especially  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  feminine  and  effeminate  elements  in 
our  early  education. 

Many  oth^r  instructive  phases  of  this  question  might  be 
discust,  but  I  shall  call  attention  to  only  one  additional 
point:  A  short  time  ago  President  Roosevelt  in  a  message  to 
Congress  suggested  that  corporal  punishment  be  instituted  for 
wife-beaters.  It  strikes  me  that  the  whipping-post  for  hus¬ 
bands  comes  too  late.  If  any  whipping  is  to  be  administered, 
we  should  begin  with  the  youthful  culprit.  It  seems  somewhat 
illogical  to  prohibit  corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  then  to  introduce  it  for 
adults,  for  the  adult  is  never  reformed  thereby,  but  develops 
into  a  brute,  whereas  experience  has  shown  that  corporal 
punishment 'applied  during  the  plastic  age  leads  to  reform,  or 
at  least  may  do  so. 

4.  I  now  come  to  a  point  which  is  perhaps  the  sorest  of  all, 
namely,  the  insufficient  professional  training  possest  by 
American  teachers.  The  educational  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  prepared  with  much  greater  detail  than 
similar  figures  in  European  countries,  reveal  the  distressing 
fact  that  in  the  very  portion  of  the  country  where  we  find  the 
best  provision  made  for  elementary  education,  i.  c.,  in  the 
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northeastern  section,  scarcely  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
have  attended  a  normal  school.  In  the  southern  states  the 
percentage  is  as  low  as  eight.  We  must  admit  that  this  is  a 
weakness  that  is  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  entire 
educational  system.  The  German  teacher  will  inquire  with 
astonishment :  “  How  can  the  schools  be  supplied  with  teach¬ 
ers,  when  there  are  not  enough  normal  school  graduates  ?  ” 

What  innocencel'  In  the  United  States  people  believe  in  the 
principle  that  when  Providence  supplies  the  position  the 
requisite  knowledge  is  furnished  with  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  educational  laws  of  most  of  the  states  provide 
that  no  teacher  shall  be  appointed  who  does  not  possess  a  license 
issued  by  a  local  board  of  examiners.  These  boards,  which 
frequently  do  not  deserve  the  name,  examine  candidates  in  a 
few  subjects,  that  is,  they  see  to  it  that  the  candidate  him¬ 
self  is  familiar  with  what  he  teaches,  but  these  boards  seldom 
inquire  whether  he  knows  anything  about  the  history  of 
education,  and  of  related  sciences  like  logic,  ethics,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  etc.  Since  the  boards  are  often  composed  of  persons  of 
local  prominence  merely,  for  example,  of  village  elders,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  members  themselves  know  nothing 
of  education.  In  a  large  western  city  I  was  asked  by  an 
examiner  to  repeat  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  When  I  said  to  him :  “  But,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  only 
fifteen,”  he  quickly  consulted  a  text-book,  and  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  was  right,  he  begged  me  not  to  betray  him. 

Then  he  gave  me  a  mark  of  “  excellent  ”  in  history  and 
escorted  me  out  of  the  room.  I  could  easily  write  a  book  on 
this  subject.  My  experience  has  been  extensive  and  instruct¬ 
ive,  for  I  served  as  an  examiner  for  fifteen  years.  The  German 
teacher  should  on  no  account  imagine  that  with  his  thoro 
professional  training  he  can  easily  get  along  here.  There  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  women  in  each  school  district  who  will 
assume  charge  of  a  class  for  the  paltry  sum  of  from  $250  to 
$375 ;  “  home  talent  ”  is  always  preferred. 

The  thoroly  trained  teaching  force  of  Germany  is  the  most  I 

powerful  weapon  of  defense  and  attack  of  which  the  Empire  j 

can  boast.  Among  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  Empire 
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I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  which  can  be  compared  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  German  teaching  profession.  In  this  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  by  no  means  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  possessing  a  thoroly  trained  corps  of 
teachers. 

5.  The  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  also  contribute  to  the 
impairment  of  the  quality  of  instruction.  It  is  no  excuse  to 
maintain  that  women  must  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
school  boards.  The  least  we  can  expect  of  the  teacher  is  to 
have  her  do  what  every  servant-girl  does  in  this  country, 
namely,  refuse  to  work  longer  for  starvation  wages.  The 
German  teacher  is  apt  to  inquire  to  what  the  enormous  sum  of 
$250,000,000  annually  expended  for  schools  is  applied  if  not 
to  teachers’  salaries.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek :  It  is  used 
to  erect  magnificent  school  buildings,  to  provide  free  text¬ 
books,  to  maintain  libraries,  to  pay  the  high  salaries  of  city 
®chool  superintendents  and  principals,  as  well  as  those  of 
numerous  special  teachers — for  anything  but  the  salaries  of 
the  regular  teachers.  In  wealthy  states  like  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  but  especially  in  the  South,  we  still 
find  country  schools  in  which  the  salaries  fall  below  $250. 
In  large  cities  the  initial  salary  is  $400,  and  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  this  is  in  a  country  in  which  the  five-cent  piece  is 
practically  the  smallest  coin. 

A  teacher  whose  salary  is  inadequate,  just  like  a  laborer 
who  is  underpaid,  furnishes  only  a  minimum  amount  of  his 
power  in  return,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  blame  him  for  it. 
A  movement  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the  people,  which 
may  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  salaries,  was  recently  organized  in  Chicago,  and  it  has 
afifected  the  entire  teaching  profession  of  the  country.  I  was 
once  asked  at  a  State  Teachers’  Convention  in  New  England, 
when  I  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  the  exclusive  employment 
of  women  teachers  .severely  injured  education,  what  means 
I  had  to  suggest  to  bring  about  a  change.  I  answered,  “  Noth¬ 
ing  is  simpler ;  just  increase  the  salaries  of  the  women.”  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence,  but  then  the  audience  began  to 
laugh,  having  grasped  the  point.  As  soon  as  men  discover 
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that  they  can  not  support  a  family  on  such  a  small  salary, 
they  leave  the  profession,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  women 
— only  unmarried  women  are  employed  as  teachers — who  are 
satisfied  with  a  small  remuneration;  at  any  rate  they  are 
offered  less  than  the  men  receive.  But  if  you  only  increase 
the  women’s  salaries  liberally,  the  men  will  come  and  offer 
their  services.  The  teaching  profession  should  be  made  re¬ 
munerative.  Adequate  compensation  is  the  secret  of  all  pro¬ 
fessional  progress.  If  you  heap  contempt  upon  the  teacher’s 
calling  by  paying  lower  wages  to  its  representatives  than  are 
paid  to  domestics,  the  schools  will  inevitably  sink  to  the  level 
of  pauper  schools.  The  history  of  education  furnishes  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of' such  a- short-sighted  policy.  It  is  indeed  a 
pity  that  attention  must  still  be  called  to  this  question. 

6.  Teachers  should  also  insist  upon  changing  the  method 
of  increasing  salaries.  Age  of  service  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  not  merely  the  grade.  In  Germany  it  has 
long  been  acknowledged  that  teaching  experience  should  be 
recognized  instead  of  ignored.  In  this  country  the  teacher  of 
a  higher  grade  receives  a  higher  salary;  she  is  not  advanced 
with  her  class,  however,  and  may  reel  off  the  identical  cir¬ 
cumscribed  material  for  years,  instead  of  rising  from  the  low¬ 
est  to  the  highest  class  and  then  beginning  again  at  the  bottom, 
at  the  same  salary  that  she  received  in  the  highest  grade.  Good 
teachers  are  necessary  in  all  grades,  and  it  is  therefore  entirely 
fitting  that  experienced  teachers  should  serve  in  the  lower  and 
middle  grades  as  well  as  in  the  upper  classes.  When  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  change  their  teacher  with  every  grade 
and  sometimes  even  more  frequently,  much  loss  of  time  is 
occasioned,  since  it  takes  some  time  for  the  teacher  to  become 
acquainted  with  her  new  pupils.  We  thus  notice  that  there 
are  but  few  encouraging  features  to  be  encountered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  questions  of  training  and  of  salary,  and 
matters  will  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  nation  has  come 
to  realize  that  the  school  is  its  most  effective  fountain  of 
youth,  and  until  we  have,  like  Prussia  and  France,  passed  thru 
a  period  of  national  humiliation.  Thus  far  fortune  has  smiled 
upon  us;  as  a  result  we  have  become  somewhat  overbearing. 
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we  look  upon  ourselves  as  invincible,  without  ever  having 
measured  our  strength  with  a  first-class  foe.  Pride  goeth 
before  a  fall, — ‘as  was  recently  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
Russia. 

7.  The  last  defect  in  our  educational  system  that  deserves 
mention  is  so  destructive,  so  blighting  in  its  effect,  that  Ger¬ 
mans  will  marvel  at  its  very  existence.  I  refer  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  fallacy  that  children  may  be  intrusted  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  subjects  of  study.  The  reader  should  not 
laugh  at  this;  it  is  actually  the  case  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  our  country.  The  university  student  is  mature  enough  to 
know  what  he  wants ;  he  may  be  trusted  to  select  his  vocation 
and  choose  his  professors  and  studies,  consulting  his  own 
talents  and  inclinations.  Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
the  elective  system  were  introduced  in  the  Qiiarta  of  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  or  the  Rcalschule.  The  proposal  would  be  received  in 
Germany  with  scorn  and  ridicule.  As  a  matter  of  fact  things 
are  not  as  bad  in  this  respect  as  they  seem  to  be,  for  certain 
absolutely  necessary  subjects  are  prescribed  in  the  course  of 
study  in  spite  of  all  the  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies.  We 
should  never  forget,  in  judging  American  conditions,  that  the 
recognition  of  the  citizen’s  individual  rights  has  become  a 
shibboleth  from  which  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
child  as  an  individual  is  deduced  as  a  matter  of  course.  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  was  fond  of  saying :  “  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
small  boy  of  the  alley,  for  I  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibili¬ 
ties  which  he  represents  in  his  person.”  That  also  explains  the 
system  of  elective  studies  in  school. 

In  the  university,  freedom  in  the  selection  of  studies  is 
perfectly  proper,  but  children  of  fourteen  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  insight  into  cause  and  effect,  they  do  not  know  what 
is  important  and  what  is  not,  and  in  making  a  choice  they 
consequently  consult  their  convenience,  their  inclinations,  and 
their  dislikes.  They  are  apt  to  inquire :  “  Which  is  the  easiest 
course  ?  ”  As  the  rage  for  play  penetrates  the  entire  school 
system  from  the  bottom  up,  so  the  elective  freedom  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  trickles  down  from  above.  The  school  itself  becomes 
the  shuttlecock  of  mere  whim  and  caprice.  Whenever  I  think 
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of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  am  reminded  of  my  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  said  on  one  occasion,  when  eight  years  of  age ;  “  Papa, 
when  I  am  grown  up,  I  shall  have  every  meal  in  my  house  be¬ 
gin  with  the  dessert.” 

But  I  have  already  taxed  the  patience  of  my  readers  too 
severely,  and  must  bring  these  remarks  to  an  end,  altho  much 
more  might  be  said  on  the  subject.  One  thing  is  certain :  the 
statements  here  made  will  prove  a  source  of  consolation  to  the 
German,  while  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse.  Just  a  word  in  conclusion : 

An  Anglo-American  recently  remarked :  “  There  must  be  a 
secret  in  the  German  educational  system,  especially  in  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  technical  instruction,  which  the  German 
government  will  not  surrender.  For  how  could  the  Germans 
make  such  astonishing  advances  in  technology,  commerce,  and 
industry,  in  fact,  in  all  fields  of  human  activity,  unless  they 
possest  a  secret  that  educational  experts  transmit  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  that  is  not  contained  in  printed  school  catalogs 
and  reports?  ” 

There  is,  however,  no  secret  at  all  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Indeed,  the  causes  of  German  successes  are  so  evident  that  only 
the  blind  or  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  do  not  understand 
them.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  German  nation  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  exercise  tremendous  diligence  on  account  of  its 
geographical  position,  its  lack  of  natural  resources,  and  also 
because  of  the  foes  that  hem  it  in  on  every  side,  and  the  in¬ 
tolerable  poverty  that  results  from  these  conditions.  This 
diligence,  coupled  with  the  intellectuality  and  the  characteristic 
striving  of  the  German,  has  again  and  again  driven  the  nation 
to  regeneration,  while  other  nations  were  enriching  themselves 
thru  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  and  were  taking  life 
easy.  The  Germans  had  to  work  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  starvation ;  they  had  to  think,  and  think  deeply,  they  had 
to  struggle  with  adversity  and  at  the  same  time  defend  their 
lives.  Necessity  draws  us  nearer  to  God;  it  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  it  also  leads  to  work  and  progress.  A  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  simply  to  open  its  mouth  to  have 
bread  fall  into  it,  which  is  threatened  by  no  foes  from  without. 
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which  makes  the  entire  world  tributary  by  reason  of  the 
products  of  its  soil  and  its  raw  products,  is  very  apt  to  adopt 
for  its  motto,  dolce  far  nicnte. 

A  second  open  secret  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  always  provide  the  requisite  preliminary  courses  at  every 
stage  of  their  educational  system.  The  secondary  school,  no 
matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  rests  upon  a  concentrated, 
thoro  system  of  elementary  instruction.  And  similarly  the 
university  and  the  technological  school  rest  on  a  thoro  prepara¬ 
tion — from  eight  to  ten  years  in  length — secured  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  which  may  have  a  classical  or  a  technological 
trend.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  various  technical  schools. 
This  progressive  preparation  from  the  first  stages,  this  care¬ 
ful,  official,  paternal  foresight,  which  looks  into  the  future 
with  an  ever  watchful  eye,  prepares  for  the  commercial  success 
of  the  nation,  just  as  the  Prussian  general-staff  prepared  for 
the  war  with  France.  And  that  is  something  the  American  does 
not  understand.  We  secure  our  intellectual  work  from  with¬ 
out.  Our  secondary  schools  scarcely  provide  the  instruction 
of  a  German  high-grade  school,  and  consequently  do  not 
prepare  the  university  student  sufficiently  for  a  comprehensive 
professional  training.  May  God  mend  matters ! 


II 


A  NEGLECTED  ASPECT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PIIGH 
SCHOOL 


The  most  typical,  in  the  sense  of  the  most  frequent,  sec¬ 
ondary  school  in  the  United  States  is  a  school  taught  by  one 
teacher.  The  secondary  schools  in  the  country  with  only  one 
teacher  outnumber  by  a  considerable  figure  all  those  with  five 
or  more  teachers.  Those  with  only  one  or  two  teachers  out¬ 
number  by  a  considerable  figure  all  the  rest.  Those  with  one, 
two,  or  three  teachers  are  ten  times  as  frequent  as  those  with 
ten  or  more  teachers  and  five  times  as  frequent  as  those  with 
from  five  up  to  ten  teachers. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  the  one-teacher  school  is  much  the 
most  frequent  does  not  mean  that  a  secondary  school  student 
will  most  frequently  attend  a  one-teacher  school.  The  typical 
secondary  school  education  in  the  sense  of  the  sort  of  second¬ 
ary  education  most  commonly  given  need  not  be  that  given  in 
a  one-teacher  school.  Still  the  frequency  of  the  schools  of 
small  teaching  force  is  so  much  greater  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  registration  of  city  high  schools  there  are  more  pupils 
in  the  two-teacher  high  schools  than  in  any  other  one  group, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  three-teacher  schools,  and  more  in  schools 
with  three  teachers  or  less  than  in  schools  of  from  five  to 
thirteen  teachers,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  as  many  as  in  schools 
of  fifteen  or  more  teachers. 

The  printed  discussions  of  secondary  school  problems  seem 
to  have  in  view  to  a  large  degree  a  school  of  six  to  twelve 
teachers  with  two  or  three  hundred  pupils.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  strikes  one  as  unconsciously  based  upon  the 
acceptance  of  some  such  quantity  as  typical  for  secondary 
schools.  It  is  nowhere  typical  in  any  valuable  sense,  and  is 
about  as  little  typical  as  could  be  except  in  Massachusetts. 
Schools  of  one  or  two  teachers  only  are  six  times  as  frequent 
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and  enroll  more  pupils.  Schools  of  twenty  teachers  or  more 
enroll  as  many  pupils.  Either  the  district  high  school,  as  we 
may  call  the  one-  or  two-teacher  school,  or  the  unlimited 
possibility  high  school,  as  we  may  call  one  that  commands  the 
services  of  twenty  or  more  teachers,  is  a  more  important  educa¬ 
tional  agency  in  this  country  than  the  six-  to  twelve-teacher 
high  school. 

The  facts  concerning  the  size  of  teaching  staff  and  the  size 
of  student  body,  and  conserpiently  the  opportunity  for  a 
varied  program  of  studies,  advanced  instruction,  periods  of  a 
half-hour’s  length,  specialized  equipment  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  like,  are  shown  in  Fig.  i,  which  gives  the  fre¬ 
quencies  of  different  sizes  of  teaching  staff  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  in  Fig.  2,  which  gives  roughly  the  frequencies  of 
different  sizes  of  student  body. 

These  facts  show  that  the  high  school  is,  like  the  “college,” 
an  institution  of  enormous  variability  as  regards  its  capacity 
for  educational  work  and  its  administrative  and  educational 
arrangements. 

This  variability  has  never  been  fully  realized  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  secondary  school  problems.  The  recommendations 
made  are  often  utterly  impossible  of  realization  by  the  village 
high  school  and  decidedly  unwise  for  the  unlimited  possibility 
high  school.  The  rule  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  that 
what  is  best  for  any  one-fifth  of  high  school  effort  is  not  the 
best  for  any  other  fifth.  Because  of  historical  reasons  the 
village  high  schools  and  the  schools  of  unlimited  possibility 
have  suffered  most. 

d'he  one-  or  two-teacher  high  school  has  been  confined  to 
text-books ,  made  for  class  instruction  in  periods  of  thirty 
minutes  or  more.  It  has  been  led  to  attempt  to  teach  chiefly 
foreign  languages  and  mathematics,  the  subjects  where  close 
grading  and  recitation  methods  are  most  necessary.  It  has 
been  stigmatized  for  failure  to  maintain  a  four-year  course  or 
the  pretense  of  one.  The  first  two  results  are  almost  certainly 
unfortunate  and  the  third  is  probably  so.  Text-books  some¬ 
what  after  the  pattern  used  by  the  best  correspondence  schools 
would  be  much  more  efficient.  By  replacing  four  classes  in 
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Number  of  Teachers 

Fig.  I. 

Fig.  I.  .Surface  of  frequency  of  size  of  leaching  staff  in  public  high  schools.  Size 
of  staff  is  scaled  along  the  horizontal  or  base  line.;*  The  height  of  the  surface  at 
any  point  on  the  base  line  gives  the  number  of  high  schools  which  have  the 
number  of  teachers  denoted  by  that  point’s  horizontal  distance.  The  essential 
facts  are  the  enormous  preponderance  of  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools,  and 
the  absence  of  any  accentuation  of  the  moderate-sized  high  school.  The  surface 
is  incomplete;  schools  exist  of  from  31  to  107  teachers,  so  infrequently,  however, 
that  they  would  make  no  distinguishable  elevation  above  the  base  line.  The 
data  are  taken  from  the  1904  Keport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 
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Fig.  2.  Surface  of  frequency  of  size  of  student  body  in  public  high  schools.  The 
size  of  the  student  body  is  calculated  on  tlie  basis  that  large  and  small  schools 
have  no  constant  difference  in  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher.  This  is 
inexact.  The  error  is,  however,  not  such  as  would  weaken  any  conclusion  drawn 
in  this  article.  The  horizontal  line  is  a  scale  of  the  size  of  teaching  staff  as  in 
Fig.  I.  Height  above  it  means  here,  however,  not  the  number  of  schools  but 
the  number  of  pupils  attending.  The  mode  is  here  not  a  one-teacher,  but  a  two- 
or  three-teaclier  school.  The  decline  as  we  pass  to  schools  of  more  teachers  is 
not  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  number  of  schools  and  of  course  does  not  reach  so 
low  a  minimum.  The  source  of  the  data  is  again  the  1904  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Latin  receiving  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day  each  by  one  class  in 
English  enrolling  pupils  of  all  four  years  and  doing  different 
work  each  year  of  a  quadrennium,  the  teacher  would  have  a 
class  of  size  sufficient  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  mutual  in¬ 
terests  in  the  students,  taught  for  a  full  forty-minute  period 
daily,  and  still  have  twenty  minutes  daily  to  apply  to  the 
strengthening  of  other  courses.  The  same  result  would  be 
reached  by  making  a  quadrennium  course  in  science,  say 
biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  agriculture. 

To  teach  a  four-year  course  poorly  may  for  certain  social 
reasons  have  advantages  over  teaching  a  two-year  course  twice 
as  well,  but  in  ultimate  educational  value  it  can  not  be  as  good 
in  the  case  of  a  one-  or  two-teacher  high  school.  Pupils  who 
are  able  to  give  the  last  two  years  to  continued  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  go  to  a  larger  high  school. 
It  is  not  economical  to  try  to  fit  the  enormous  variability  of 
local  educational  endeavor  to  a  scale  so  coarse  as  “  elementary 
school,”  “  elementary  school  and  high  school,”  and  “  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  high  school,  and  college.”  W'e  need  two-year  high 
schools  as  truly  as  four-year  high  schools.  And  we  lower,  not 
raise,  educational  standards  by  providing  a  four-year  course 
for  a  high  school  with  only  one  teacher  to  do  its  work. 

An  easy,  but  perhaps  the  wrong,  solution  for  the  village 
high  school  problem  will  rise  in  every  one’s  mind, — consolida¬ 
tion.  The  difficulties  of  consolidation  are  here  of  course  far 
greater  than  in  elementary  schools.  And  consolidation  theo¬ 
retically  should  result  not  only  in  replacing  one-  and  two- 
teacher  high  schools  by  four-  or  six-teacher  schools,  but 
also  in  replacing  no  high  school  by  one-  and  two-teacher 
schools,  giving  us  the  same  problem  again.  Into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  problem  I  shall  not  enter,  as  this  article  is  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  significance  of  statistics  rather  than  to 
contribute  to  theories  of  administration.  I  venture,  however, 
to  correct  one  opinion  which  is  demonstrably  unjust  to  the 
village  high  schools,  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  result  of 
relatively  low  educational  ideals. 

The  predominance  of  small  over  large  high  schools  is  by 
no  means  symptomatic  of  poor  support  of  secondary  educa- 
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tion  by  a  community.  Some  of  the  states  that  are  in  the  top 
fifth  for  the  number  of  public  high  school  teachers  provided 
for  one  thousand  of  the  population  are  distinctly  village  high 
school  states.  Nor  do  those  states,  such  as  California,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Wisconsin  which,  tho  rural  states,  are  exceptional  in 
the  low  percentage  of  one-  and  two-teacher  high  schools,  pro¬ 
vide  any  better  for  secondary  education  than  their  neighbors 
W'ashington,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  South  Dakota,  which 
have  high  percentages.  The  large  cities  often,  perhaps  usually, 
do  not  provide  for  secondary  education  so  well  as  do  the  towns. 
For  instance,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  do  not  provide  anywhere  nearly  so  many  public  high 
school  teachers  per  thousand  of  population  as  their  respective 
states  do.  A  two-teacher  high  school  in  a  town  of  two  thousand 
may  seem  to  the  modern  educator  a  rather  despicable  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  but  it  means  a  provision  for  secondary 
education  far,  far  above  the  average  of  any  state  and 
still  farther  above  the  average  of  all  save  a  very  few 
cities. 

The  high  school  of  the  large  cities  has  suffered  as  truly. 
A  school  with  thirty  or  more  teachers  might  well  aspire  to 
approximate  the  ideal  of  big  institutions  where  a  boy  or  girl 
from  thirteen  to  nineteen  could  learn  anything  that  it  was 
well  for  him  at  that  age  to  know.  A  rich  elective  system,  the 
provision  of  technical  and  semi-professional  education,  the 
opportunity  for  work  of  the  continuation-school  type  during 
two  or  more  forenoons  a  week,  and  many  other  flexibilities  of 
adaptation  of  the  school  to  its  pupils’  natures  and  needs  are 
here  possible  as  they  could  never  be  in  a  ten-teacher  school. 
The  natural  tendency  of  school  boards  would  have  been  to 
favor  such  a  university  for  the  ’teens.  But  the  innocent  mis¬ 
take  of  writers  who,  properly  convinced  that  multiplication  of 
courses  in  a  five-  to  ten-teacher  school  meant  superficiality  and 
waste,  insisted  that  it  always  meant  superficiality  and  waste, 
has  established  the  fad  of  regarding  a  simple  program  of 
studies  composed  of  the  staple  algebra,  geometry,  English,  two 
or  more  foreign  languages,  and  the  like,  as  the  dignified  and 
first-class  thing  in  a  high  school.  Two  hundred  students  liv- 
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ing  within  a  mile  of  one  high  school  travel  four  miles  to  a 
technical  high  school,  tho  of  the  fifty  teachers  in  the  first,  five 
or  six  might  well  teach  them  what  they  need  to  learn.  Five 
hundred  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  school  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  studying  to  some  little  extent  the  technical  arts 
and  industries,  tho  they  ought  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  far  more  practicable  for  schools  with  twenty- 
five  or  more  teachers  to  do  satisfactorily  two  years’  work  in 
advance  of  the  present  four-year  secondary  course  than  it  is 
for  over  half  of  the  high  schools  to  do  satisfactorily  the  work 
of  the  last  two  years  of  the  present  course.  The  large  high 
schools  could  do  the  work  better  than  a  third  of  the  colleges 
legally  giving  degrees,  the  third  having  eight  or  less  in¬ 
structors. 

We  may  expect  that  as  American  education  becomes  more 
and  more  rationally  organized,  the  small  college  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  more  than  either  a  pleasant  and  cultured  social 
resort  for  youth’s  leisure  or  a  fitting  school  for  the  professional 
schools,  higher  technical  schools  and  institutions  for  specialized 
study  of  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  man.  But  we  may  also 
expect  the  city  high  schools  will  assume  this  same  function  of 
fitting  schools,  not  for  college,  but  for  these  same  professional 
schools,  higher  technical  schools  and  universities, — that  the 
large  high  schools  will  become  in  fact  what  they  are  now  in 
possibility. 

'1  he  twenty-five-teacher  high  school  misses  some  of  the  social 
advantages  of  the  small  school.  Teachers  do  not  know  one 
another.  Pupils  have  less  chance  of  becoming  humanized 
and  more  danger  of  becoming  institutionalized.  Democracy 
loses  an  effective  helper.  Athletics  become  a  question  of 
finance  rather  than  play.  The  boys  mimic  college  fraternities 
and  men’s  clubs  in  their  social  organizations.  Perhaps  such 
measures  as  the  provision  of  a  special  teacher  to  act  as  social 
secretary  may  relieve  these  disadvantages.  If  they  can  not 
be  avoided,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  large  high  school 
to  compensate  by  richer  provision  for  the  more  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  and  practical  needs  of  its  students.  If  the  big  city 
high  school  does  no  more  than  give  such  a  program  of  studies 
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as  the  traditional  Massachusetts  high  school,  it  probably  does 
not  do  as  well  by  its  students  as  the  smaller  schools. 

I  close  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  diagrams  already  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  tables  appended.  They  demonstrate  the  great 
variability  in  fact  of  the  institutions  which  we  call  by  the  same 
name,  public  high  schools,  but  which  can  not  (and  probably 
ought  not  if  they  could)  be  all  made  to  fulfil  similar  aims  or  to 
be  administered  in  similar  fashion.  There  is  no  typical  high 
school  in  any  useful  sense  of  the  word.  Probably  no  one  of 
all  the  thousands  of  high  schools  is  doing  the  best  possible 
thing  for  education,  but  most  of  them  would  do  worse  than 
they  now  do  if  they  all  did  do  the  best  possible  thing  for  any 
one  of  them.  There  are  faults  to  be  corrected  by  the  adoption 
of  conventional  practises,  but  there  are  also  faults  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  abandoning  conventional  practises.  This  is  so  widely 
true  because  the  conventions  have  been  established  by  a  sort  of 
school  which  represents  but  a  very  moderate  fraction  of 
secondary  education. 

These  tables  are  all  from  data  given  in  the  1904  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  figures 
for  students  are  calculated  by  the  rough  method  described  in 
the  caption  of  Fig.  2. 
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TAIJI.E  II 

SHOWING  THE  APPROXIMATE  PROPORTIONS  OK  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  EN¬ 
ROLLMENT  OF  THE  UN’IIEU  STATES  IN  SCHOOLS  OK  FROM  I  TO  110 
TEACHERS 
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TAHLE  III — Continued 

SHOWING  THE  GENERAL  SUPPORT  OE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOI.S  AND  THE  FRE¬ 
QUENCY  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  HY  STATES 
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III 

TYPES  OF  CHILDREN^ 

Whenever  anybody  mentions  the  subject,  Types  of  children, 
there  is  inevitably  brought  to  our  minds  the  idea  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  special  characteristics  of  certain  children;  those 
peculiarities  that  differentiate  or  mark  off  certain  individuals 
or  groups  from  their  fellows.  This  presupposes  that  we  know 
the  common  or  general  characteristics  of  immature  human 
beings. 

The  scientific  study  of  children  may  be  undertaken  from 
various  points  of  view.  This  depends  upon  the  dominant 
interest  of  the  investigator  in  the  one  aspect  or  another  of 
their  complex  lives.  The  scientific  inquiry  into  the  life-condi¬ 
tions  of  children  designates  what  is  meant  in  the  large  sense 
by  child-study.  A  very  important  branch,  if  not  indeed  the 
most  important  branch  of  this  general  field  of  inquiry,  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  mind  of  the  child, — its  natural  order  of 
growth  and  the  various  conditions  of  environment  and  train¬ 
ing  that  effect  changes  in  mental  development. 

In  a  certain  wide  application  of  the  term  the  subject  of 
psychology  concerns  itself  with  a  description  and  explanation 
of  mind  wherever  found.  But  in  a  narrower  and  in  a  strictly 
proper  application  of  the  term,  standard  psychology  deals  with 
the  mind  of  the  normal  human  adult  individual : — normal  in 
contradistinction  to  the  abnormal,  human  as  opposed  to  the 
animal,  adult  as  contrasted  with  the  child,  individual  as  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  the  collective  or  group  mind.  That  is,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  standard  or  measure  to  which  is  referred  the  mind 
of  the  child  and  youth  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  person  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Now,  the  psychology  of  each  of  these  periods, 

’  An  open  lecture  given  at  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  July 
5,  1906,  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Child-study,  Chicago  Public 
Schools. 
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because  it  is  a  body  of  scientific  information,  or  in  so  far  as  it 
is  scientific,  must  emphasize  the  most  general  truths,  facts,  or 
principles  known  about  human  nature  common  to  these  arcs 
of  human  life,  which  we  may  roughly  call  the  ascending, 
the  unchanging,  and  the  declining  portions  respectively. 

Within  each  of  these  there  is  a  secondary  division  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  differences  that  certain  individuals  ex¬ 
hibit  as  variants  or  divergencies  from  the  general  path  of 
transit  of  the  whole  group  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  we 
have  a  psychology'  of  the  normal  human  adult  individual,  the 
statement  of  the  most  common  characteristics  which  represent 
adults  who  still  have  possession  of  their  full  powers, — the 
psychology  of  the  typical  human  adult,  and  we  must  have  be¬ 
sides  an  important  secondary  branch,  the  newer  science  of 
individual  or  differential  psychology;  that  is,  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  wherein  and  to  what  degree  adults  differ  among  them¬ 
selves  in  their  mental  constitution  and  characteristics. 

In  the  same  signification  there  is  a  child  psychology  which 
gives  the  general  characteristics  of  the  mental  attitude  and 
constitution  of  children,  what  may  in  strict  propriety  be  termed 
the  psychology  of  the  typical  child.  Within  this  sphere  there 
should  also  be  a  scientific  statement  of  the  chief  differences  that 
are  evident  in  child-life,  the  character  and  degree  of  variations 
from  the  common  or  typical  child. 

It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  know  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  Type.  In  the  biological  sense  most  naturalists  now  re¬ 
gard  the  type  as  nothing  but  that  normal  which  is  most  per¬ 
fectly  fitted  to  the  environment,  and  they  hold  that  it  is  kept 
true  thru  the  extinction  of  aberrant  individuals  by  selection.® 
In  strictness  we  should  add  that  a  typical  child  is  not  only 
adapted  to  his  environment,  but  one  capable  of  adapting  him¬ 
self  to  a  changing  medium.  In  common  usage  type  has  a 
variety  of  meanings,  but  in  the  words  of  Galton  the  term  has 
as  its  central  idea  “  the  existence  of  a  limited  number  of  fre¬ 
quently  recurrent  forms.”  ®  He  adds,  in  another  connection, 
that  personal  forms  may  be  compared  to  human  inventions, 


’Brooks,  Popular  science  monthly,  48:  481. 
•  Natural  inheritance,  p.  25. 
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as  these  may  be  divided  into  types,  sub-types,  and  deviations 
from  them.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  then  that 
there  are  stable  forms  or  types,  relatively  less  stable  organisms 
or  sub-types,  and  deviations  in  turn  from  these.  Now  in  the 
same  or  an  analogous  way  one  can  speak  of  the  most  common 
or  typical  child,  the  less  frequently  appearing  group  of  sub- 
types  of  children,  and  shading  into  each  of  these  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  gradations  certain  groups  of  children  that  may  with 
sufficient  aptness  be  termed  deviations. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  most  generally  prevailing  collection 
of  characteristics  which  are  found  together,  or  what  practically 
amounts  to  the  same,  the  species  of  child  whom  one  most  fre¬ 
quently  meets,  constitutes  the  type  of  the  group,  of  the  race, 
of  the  nation,  which  one  is  considering,  and  this  type  may  be 
represented  to  us  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  statistical 
average,  provided  this  is  supplemented  by  an  expression  of  the 
variations  both  above  and  below,  thus  giving  us  an  index  of 
this  most  common  or  general  collection  of  traits.  The  degree 
of  deviation  from  this  grouping  that  constitutes  a  sufficiently 
divergent  cluster  of  characteristics  to  be  designated  as  a  Sub- 
Type,  and  the  minor  variations  from  these  in  turn,  furnish 
one  of  the  interesting  problems  which  the  scientific  students 
of  children  are  determined  to  resolve. 

In  any  scheme  of  estimation  which  one  may  adopt  it  may 
be  asserted  that  children  in  a  heterogeneous  group  will  fall 
into  a  certain  series, — they  will  be  distributed  in  a  natural 
order  of  frequency  and  according  to  a  certain  grading  of 
qualitative  excellencies  or  deficiencies.  This  means  in  general 
that  we  find  normal  children,  sub-normal  children,  and  what 
may  be  termed  super-normal  children. 

It  is  usual  to  find  children  arbitrarily  divided  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  called  “  general  intelligence  ”  into  three  groups  of 
bright,  mediocre,  and  dull  with  varying  degrees  of  accentua¬ 
tion  upon  these  terms.  This  informal  way  of  considering 
groups  of  children  has  a  conventional  glamour  of  exactness 
about  it,  but  it  certainly  will  not  suffice  for  a  careful  and  com¬ 
prehensive  determination  of  those  slighter  variations,  which 
differentiate  one  group  from  another.  One  can  not  tell  what 
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has  been  taken  as  the  standard  of  reference,  and  so  there  is  no 
adequate  check  offered  by  which  we  can  estimate  and  evaluate 
the  personal  equation  of  any  individual  making  such  a  classi¬ 
fication. 

An  advance  step  in  the  direction  of  exact  information  is 
offered  by  the  psychologists  who  have  made  observations  more 
or  less  acute,  and  descriptions  more  or  less  inexact,  of  their 
own  children  or  of  their  little  friends,  taken  at  random  in  their 
periods  of  rest,  recreation,  and  employment. 

The  next  important  advance  in  this  distinctive  line  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  made  by  the  specialists  who  believe  in  the  application 
of  tests  which  are  uniformly  given  to  all  children,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  relative  position  of  each  child  in  the  group  is 
determined. 

A  classification  of  children  approached  from  any  point  of 
view  must  necessarily  endeavor  to  take  into  account  their 
most  fundamental  traits  and  tendencies.  By  so  doing  one 
gets  nearer  to  the  element  of  nature  as  opposed  to  nurture, — 
what  they  are  by  innate  propensity,  as  opposed  to  what  they 
have  been  constituted  by  training  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  believe  there  is  more 
uniformity  in  the  emotions  of  children  than  in  their  ideas  and 
ideals,  less  variation  still  in  their  instincts  than  in  their  emo¬ 
tions,  if  in  this  sense  we  may  be  allowed  to  differentiate,  and 
in  turn  less  difference  in  their  reflexes  and  automatisms  than 
in  their  instincts.  Even  more  fundamental  than  their  bodily 
automatisms  and  instincts  are  the  physiological  processes,  and 
any  attempt  to  group  children  on  this  basis  must  go  beyond 
and  beneath  the  traits  of  character,  the  tendencies  of  mind,  and 
the  tricks  of  movement.  Such  a  fundamental  classification  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  \V.  S.  Christopher,  until  his  death  Consult¬ 
ing  Pediatrician  to  our  Department.  He  attempted  to  group 
children  on  the  lines  of  the  organic  susceptibility  of  their  bodies 
for  nutriment, — on  the  peculiar  power  possest  by  each  child’s 
body  of  taking  up  and  utilizing  nourishment.*  This  effort 
was  in  its  way  a  great  stride  in  the  direction  of  what  we  may 
term  preventive  medicine.  It  was  an  endeavor  to  outline  on 

*  Journal  of  American  medical  association,  November,  1904. 
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the  basis  of  organic  evidences  the  ratio  of  chemical  products 
which  are  given  off  and  taken  up  by  the  body,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  by  this  means  of  certain  of  the  diseases  of  adults,  to 
which  children  are  liable  by  their  organic  constitution,  espe¬ 
cially  such  nutritional  defects  as  gout,  diabetes,  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  and  Graves’s  disorder.  There  is  then  determined  for  us 
on  the  basis  of  inherited  diathesis  a  limited  number  of  types  of 
children. 

As  we  pass  from  the  physiological  aspects  of  life  to  the 
psychological,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferences  which  appear  is  indefinitely  increased,  and  there  is 
presented  the  possibility  of  securing  a  greater  number  of  types 
of  children.  It  has  been  usual  since  the  days  of  Preyer  to 
make  a  classification  of  temperaments,  or  the  emotional  re¬ 
actions  which  children  exhibit,  having  in  mind  the  two  fac¬ 
tors,  degree  of  excitability  and  duration  of  after-effects.  By 
this  means  there  is  given  to  us  the  following, — the  sanguine 
child,  in  whom  excitability  is  great  and  the  after-effect  is 
small ;  the  phlegmatic  child  where  we  find  excitability  is  small 
and  likewise  the  after-effects  are  small ;  the  choleric  child,  in 
whom  we  observe  great  emotional  reaction,  and  of  lengthened 
duration;  the  melancholic  child,  who  evinces  little  excitability 
and  that  for  a  perceptibly  longer  time  than  the  other  groups 
named.  This  rough  classification  on  the  lines  of  tempera¬ 
mental  differences  may  be  better  represented  as  the  attempt  to 
note  whether  the  emotional  reactions  are  quick  or  slow  and  as 
to  whether  the  diffusion  of  the  agitation  is  widespread  in  range 
and  deep  in  effect,  or  limited  in  area  and  superficial.  We  have 
then  by  this  means  certain  indications  of  the  emotional  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  children,  and  there  is  again  at  our  command 
a  limited  number  of  types  all  depending  upon  the  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  our  observations,  and  the  aptness  of  the  ad¬ 
jectives  which  we  employ  in  describing  what  we  observe. 

Another  step  in  advance  in  the  line  of  scientific  description 
was  made  by  employing  terms  which  refer  to  the  orthodox 
tripartite  divisions  of  the  mind  of  the  normal  human  adult, 
viz. :  feeling,  intellect,  and  will.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  persons  attempting  to  establish  types  on  the  grounds 
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that  children  evince  a  preponderance  or  predominance  of  sen¬ 
sitivity,  or  of  intellect  or  of  will;  sensitivity  in  getting  im¬ 
pressions,  delay  in  working  them  over,  and  finesse  in  their 
expression.  This  method  of  characterization  has  its  own  his¬ 
tory  and  carries  us  back  to  organic  traits  which,  on  a  higher 
plane  of  development  in  the  individual,  are  named  feeling, 
knowledge,  will,  or  if  you  prefer,  affection,  sensation,  and 
selection  or  choice.  Life  activities  naturally  bifurcate  into 
those  of  getting  and  giving.  Zoologists,  physiologists,  and 
psychologists  recognize  two  fundamental  characteristics  of  all 
life,  at  least  all  animal  life,  namely,  the  indrawing,  contract¬ 
ing  movements  and  the  outgoing,  expansive  movements. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  showing  its  application  in  a  more 
complex  and  more  highly  evolved  sphere  of  activity.  This 
way  of  thinking  has  been  seized  upon  by  thinkers  on  matters 
l)ertaining  to  the  ethical  life  of  man,  to  affairs  of  conduct,  and 
characteristics  are  thereby  described  as  fundamentally  egotistic 
or  self-seeking  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  as  altruistic  or 
living  for  the  well-being  of  others.  Persons,  it  is  said,  are 
either  sunk  in  the  affairs  of  the  senses,  or  they  are  engrossed 
in  activity  for  the  sake  of  the  activity  itself.  In  the  one  class 
sensibility  predominates;  they  are  absorbed  in  the  sense  of 
pleasure  (and  pafn)  with  all  its  attendant  refinements  and  re¬ 
wards.  In  the  other  group  the  life  of  ease  and  gratification  is 
considered  ignoble  or  even  ignored,  and  life  attains  its  highest 
fulfilment  in  restless  over-activity  or  in  the  accomplishment 
of  duties.  But  the  mere  mention  of  rewards  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  duties  on  the  other,  and  in  both  of  consideration,  shows  at 
once  that  a  third  term  of  description  must  be  employed,  in 
addition  to  feeling  and  to  action,  by  which  we  can  designate 
fundamental  traits.  If  the  life  of  sensibility  is  the  desideratum 
of  one  type,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  if  the  ideal  is  really 
desired,  ways  and  means  must  be  sought  out  and  selected  by 
which  it  can  be  attained  and  enjoyed  more  fully  and  fever¬ 
ishly  if  not  more  fervently.  If  conversely,  life  is  consumed 
with  performance,  some  acts  and  some  deeds  must  perforce  be 
more  serviceable  than  others.  In  both  cases  one  must  always 
take  into  account  the  great  role  which  intellectual  activity  plays 
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in  securing  these  types  of  enjoyment  already  referred  to,  leav¬ 
ing  entirely  aside  the  fact  that  not  a  small  number  of  mortals 
consider  the  intellectual  life  a  good  to  be  desired  and  indulged 
in  of  itself.  We  can  thus  best  describe  any  character  in  terms 
of  these  three  functions  of  the  whole  mental  life — sensibility^ 
intelligence,  and  will,  or  affection,  sensation,  and  selection ;  per¬ 
sons  are  affected  by  something  in  some  way  and  they  do  some¬ 
thing  as  a  result.  Under  one  shade  of  meaning  or  another 
this  has  always  been  insisted  on  by  those  we  have  termed 
standard  psychologists.  “  Each  of  us,”  says  Plato,  “  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  hydra,  of  a  lion,  and  of  a  man.  The  hydra  with 
its  hundred  heads  is  passion ;  the  lion  is  will ;  the  man  is  in¬ 
telligence.” 

The  attempt  to  characterize  the  developing  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  terms  of  the  descriptive  coinage  of  adult  life  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin,  and  it  furnishes  an  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  in  functional  psychology.  !More  than  seventy  years  ago 
the  pragmatist  Beneke,®  a  German  philosopher  and  psychol¬ 
ogist,  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  these  changes 
which  every  parent  has  observed,  that  at  first  the  mental  life 
of  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous,  it  then  becomes  largely 
reproductive,  and  subsequently  the  productive  aspect  is  more  in 
evidence.  These  three  ways  of  regarding  the  whole  mental 
life  are  more  than  serial ;  each  one  is  involved  in  the  other, 
each  aspect  in  its  way  represents  the  whole  mental  life ;  and 
each  mental  attitude  is  of  assistance  in  its  vital  adjustment  to 
environing  conditions. 

It  was  upon  this  division  that  Friedrich  Dittes,  sometime 
Director  of  Pedagogy  at  Vienna,  seized,  as  affording  a  valu¬ 
able  suggestion  for  teachers  and  parents  whereby  they  might 
describe  the  traits  and  tendencies  of  children  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.®  The  attempt  was  made  to  classify  children 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  points :  first,  sensitivity  to  stimulation; 
secondly,  tenacity  of  imi)ressions;  and  thirdly,  rapidity  of  re¬ 
actions.  Under  the  first  caption,  or  sensitivity,  children  were 
listed  with  specific  reference  to,  first,  the  range  of  effective 

^  Krziehun;^!  u.  Unterrich/sUhre,  4th  Edition,  1835. 

*  Grtmdriss  der  Erziehungs  u.  Unttrrichtslehre. 
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stimuli,  i.  c.,  as  to  whether  it  is  wide  or  narrow,  with  prefer¬ 
ences  indicated,  if  any;  and  secondly,  whether  they  can  appreci¬ 
ate  delicate  impressions  or  are  susceptible  only  to  the  coarser 
or  grosser  differences  in  sensations.  As  to  the  second  great 
strand  of  psychic  life,  or  the  tenacity  of  the  impressions,  it  was 
considered  highly  desirable  to  determine  whether  particular 
impressions  linger  for  an  appreciable  time  or  are  totally  fleet¬ 
ing  in  character,  and  in  addition  some  description  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  conserving  power  appeared  necessary  in  tenns  of  the  en¬ 
durance,  depth,  and  stability  of  all  impressions  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  their  weakness  and  evanescence  on  the  other.  In  order 
to  evaluate  the  third  great  mental  strand,  some  characterization 
was  attempted  of  the  reactions  after  impressions  were  received 
and  retained,  f.  e.,  firstly,  whether  each  particular  reaction  was 
rapid  or  slow ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  total  strength  or  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  response  was  great  or  small.  In  this  scheme, 
then,  the  attempt  was  made  to  adequately  portray  the  threefold 
aspect  of  mental  life,  what  we  may  term  the  getting  of  impres¬ 
sions,  the  working  them  over  and  the  giving  them  out  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  it  was  thought  that 
teachers  would  have  a  valuable  index  to  the  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  children  under  their  charge. 

In  line  with  tins  scheme  for  evaluating  individual  traits. 
Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  some  years  ago '  made  some  very 
pertinent  descriptions  of  basic  tendencies  in  children  by  em¬ 
phasizing  two  of  the  three  strands  of  mental  life  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  viz. ; — by  describing  how  children  get  impressions 
and  how  they  express  themselves.  In  the  portrayal  of  the  two 
types  secured  we  are  forced  to  employ  the  rather  inadequate 
and  inaccurate  descriptive  terms,  sensory  and  motor.  The 
motor  child  is  the  alert,  anxious,  active,  suggestible,  assertive, 
unstable  child.  Impressions  that  pour  in  on  him  tend  to  be 
acted  out — to  filter  thru  his  cerebral  processes,  as  it  w'ere,  with¬ 
out  forming  associations  with  his  former  impressions  and 
memories,  or  in  other  words,  his  acts  tend,  on  the  whole,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  to  be  rather  barren  of  meaning  which  he 
himself  has  contributed  to  them.  He  is  a  poor  follower  and  a 

^  Story  of  the  mind,  1898. 
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slow  learner  from  others’  experiences.  His  very  assertiveness 
makes  liini  a  valuable  acquisition  to  a  class,  unless  indeed  there 
should  happen  to  be  too  many  of  his  kin,  for  upon  him  may  be 
thrust  the  leadership  in  new  undertakings,  and  from  him  by 
social  imitation  come  the  example  and  influence  of  initiative¬ 
ness  for  his  more  reflective  and  acquiescent  mates.  To  his 
guardians  or  teachers  he  presents  the  problem  of  inducing  de¬ 
liberation  in  his  acts,  of  making  him  “  stop  to  think.”  This 
is  measurably  brought  about  by  adding  and  multiplying  the 
associations  in  his  impressions,  by  making  a  necessary  length¬ 
ening  of  the  time  from  the  reception  of  stimuli  to  the  responses 
made,  by  deflecting  attention  from  expressions  or  giving  out  to 
impressions  or  drawing  in. 

The  sensory  child  is  the  passive,  timid,  inert  child.  He  is 
less  liable  to  be  suggestible  to  a  variety  of  stimuli,  for  he  is 
consumed  with  his  own  musings,  drawn  in  upon  himself,  and 
he  is  slow  in  giving  to  us  an  intimation  of  his  real  strength. 
To  the  teacher  he  presents  a  problem  which  is  the  converse  to 
that  of  his  motor  mate.  With  him  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
get  his  active  and  propulsive  tendencies  inhibited  as  it  is  req¬ 
uisite  to  encourage  him  to  express,  to  act  out  the  impressions 
which  he  has  gathered.  As  soon  as  his  tendencies  or  prefer¬ 
ences  are  divined  this  child  should  be  encouraged  to  express. 
He  sbould  be  subjected  at  first  to  stimulations  that  demand 
an  immediate  reaction  and  every  occasion  offered  him  to  assert 
himself  and  to  make  his  associations  hinge  on  overt  acts;  in 
short,  to  have  his  attention  trained  in  the  line  of  freedom  and 
facility  of  giving. 

In  these  two  terms  of  classification,  sensory  and  motor,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  tripartite  division  of  the  mind  of 
the  adult,  with  which  we  had  been  dealing,  viz. : — knowledge 
elements,  feeling  factors,  and  volitional  characteristics.  This 
is  only  apparently  true,  for  altho  in  the  one  scheme  we  detailed 
traits  under  the  headings,  sensitivity  to  stimuli,  tenacity  of 
impressions,  and  characterization  of  responses,  we  find  that  in 
the  second  scheme  mentioned,  practically  the  same  lists  of 
peculiarities  are  given  under  different  names.  That  is,  if  the 
whole  mind  acting  may  be  viewed  in  its  aspect  of  getting,  of 
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holding,  and  of  giving,  respectively,  the  sensory  child  is  more  or 
less  absorbed  in  getting,  and  the  motor  child  is  the  more  engaged 
in  giving  out.  The  holding  or  retention  of  subject-matter,  or 
more  accurately  the  central  processes,  ought  to  be  more  care¬ 
fully  examined  and  characterized.  This  has  been  done  in 
detailing  the  kinds  of  memory  processes,  or  imagination 
processes,  or  associational  processes,  and  we  are  made  familiar 
with  the  terms,  memory  types,  types  of  imagination,  or  idea¬ 
tional  types.  That  is,  children  show  marked  differences  in 
their  ways  of  memorizing  and  reproducing, — in  the  kinds  of 
images  which  they  employ  and  the  energy  and  inventiveness 
with  which  they  project  these  into  their  future,  and  again  in 
the  variety  and  vivacity  of  their  associations.  This  forces  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  thinking  of  a  general  faculty 
of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  association.  It  is  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  there  are  special  memories,  kinds  of  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  varieties  of  associations.  These  preferential  pro¬ 
clivities  increase  with  age  and  experience,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  problem  becomes  how  to  secure  economy  of  effort  by 
allowing  children  to  go  in  the  line  of  least  resistance, — in  the 
path  of  their  special  aptitudes,  and  yet  not  sacrifice  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  experience  which  belong  to  an  all-round  mental 
development. 

Another  plan  of  investigating  individual  peculiarities  has 
been  advocated  and  adopted  by  the  psychiatrist  Kraepelin  and 
his  school  of  alienists,  and  altho  it  is  more  strictly  applicable  to 
adults,  it  is  not  without  significance  in  examining  children. 
In  this  outline  the  capacity  of  an  individual  is  measured  in 
terms  of  the  perception  of  sensory  stimuli,  the  association  of 
ideas,  and  the  voluntary  movements,  as  these  different  ways 
of  regarding  the  mind  in  action  are  observed  in  their 
immediate  connection  with  physical  and  psychological  condi¬ 
tions.  These  conditions  under  which  fundamental  varieties 
in  mental  constitution  are  e.xhibited,  are  the  influence  of  prac¬ 
tise,  fatigue,  the  persistence  of  the  effects  of  practise,  recuper¬ 
ative  power,  concentraction  of  attention,  and  finally  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  sleep. 

Thus  far  thruout  our  discussion  of  fundamental  varieties 
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and  groups  the  differences  to  which  we  have  been  calling  atten¬ 
tion  are  simply  deviations  or  minor  sub-divisions  of  normal  or 
average  or  typical  children,  and  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
the  divergencies  which  they  exhibit  are  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
nounced  to  justify  the  application  to  them  of  the  term  types. 
Our  classifications  have  left  out  of  account  entirely  the  great 
number  of  sub-types  with  their  attendant  varieties  or  devia¬ 
tions. 

Lowest  in  the  scale,  and  happily  fewest  in  number,  we  find 
the  class  of  the  absolute  idiot,  or  idiot  of  the  first  degree.  This 
child  lacks  control  of  the  fundamental  bodily  reflexes.  He 
can  not  walk,  grasp,  speak,  or  attend.  He  does  not  seem  to 
give  evidence  of  hunger  and  he  certainly  lacks  the  sense  of 
satiety.  His  sense  organs,  from  the  anatomical  point  of  view, 
may  not  show  marked  defects,  but  his  inability  to  use  them 
causes  perceptual  obtuseness.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  few 
marked  growth  defects  and  a  large  number  of  motor  deficien¬ 
cies  or  bodily  incoordinations,  and  he  may  be  said  to  live  a 
purely  vegetative  life.  Next  in  the  ascending  order  we  find 
the  idiot  of  the  second  degree.  This  child  can  move,  grasp, 
tho  he  can  not  use  the  thumb,  can  walk  and  speak,  has  control 
of  the  bodily  reflexes.  His  language,  to  be  sure,  is  elementary, 
and  is  largely  the  language  of  action,  gestures,  and  cries.  He 
may  have  musical  appreciation,  and  can  learn,  after  observa¬ 
tion  and  largely  thru  imitation,  simple  songs  and  rhythms. 

As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  efficiency,  we  find  what  we  may 
term  another  sub-type,  which  includes  the  various  degrees  of 
imbecility.  The  imbecile  of  the  first  grade  gives  evidence  of 
having  rudiments  of  all  the  mental  functions.  His  attention 
is  easily  caught  and  with  difficulty  held.  His  memory  is  not 
dependable  and  is  largely  limited  to  a  few  particular  objects, 
attributes,  or  events.  His  voluntary  movements  are  unstable, 
fitful,  and  fluctuating.  His  instincts  are  often  very  intensive 
and  ungovernable.  These  children  are  selfish  and  perverse, 
if  we  may  apply  such  terms  to  non-moral  beings  and  those 
with  such  superficial  affections  and  sentiments.  The  imbeciles 
of  the  second  grade  are  in  general  more  nearly  balanced  in 
their  mental  equipment  and  moral  control.  Their  range  of 
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language  is  rather  more  extended  than  those  of  the  first  order. 
They  can  recall  and  image  scenes  and  events  and  can  name 
them.  With  sufficient  training  and  drill  they  can  compare  two 
things  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  when  these  are  gotten 
thru  the  larger  bodily  movements.  The  highest  order  of  this 
sub-type  are  able  to  follow  certain  simple  occupations  in  which 
the  acts  are  serial  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  wherein 
the  only  jet  of  volition  or  initiative  comes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  total  act. 

As  in  ouF  present  state  of  society  the  profitable  disposition 
of  the  idiots  is  to  confine  them  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  so  I 
believe  the  imbeciles  should  be  retained  in  custody  in  colonies 
where  irresponsibility  and  incapacity  may  be  controlled  and 
guarded,  and  where  the  different  grades  may  be  segregated 
so  that  the  abilities  of  some  may  be  utilized  and  the  unsocial 
tendencies  of  others  may  be  curbed.  The  classifications  of 
these  two  sub-types,  idiots  and  imbeciles,  vary  with  the  point 
of  view  of  the  observer,  and  with  the  particular  bodily  or 
mental  function  or  functions  which  are  discovered  and  de¬ 
scribed.  Sometimes  we  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  etiology 
(the  causes  that  have  been  contributory  to  the  production  of 
the  defects),  sometimes  they  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  their 
anatomical  or  morphological  deficiencies,  and  sometimes  the 
criterion  is  psycho-physical  and  social,  made  either  by  the 
psychologist,  the  psychiatrist,  the  sociologist,  the  pedagog,  or 
the  physician. 

The  next  sub-type  of  children  presented  to  us  is  what  we 
must  term,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  the  sub-normal.  The 
sub-normal  child  is  not  fully  gifted  by  nature  and  is  often  the 
product  of  the  extremes  in  social  and  economic  conditions, — • 
the  class  of  ancestry  on  the  one  hand  who  for  generations 
have  had  their  strength  drained  off  in  acquiring  the  barest 
necessities  of  life,  and  on  the  other  the  class  which  may  be 
termed  the  pathologically  rich.  Like  the  higher  grade  im¬ 
becile,  this  child’s  mental  functions  may  all  be  present,  but  he 
finds  great  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  the  social  medium 
of  the  majority  of  children  of  his  age.  He  is  both  slow  and 
inaccurate  in  his  knowledge-getting  processes  as  well  as  in 
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his  overt  activities.  Even  with  the  special  education  and  train¬ 
ing  best  adapted  to  his  capacities,  and  with  the  greatest  care 
in  home  life,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  ten  years  one-third  the 
mental  status  of  his  normal  mates,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
he  ever  will  be  able  to  reach  one-half  as  high  in  our  ordinary 
knowledges,  arts,  and  skills  as  the  normal  child  aged  thirteen 
to  fourteen  years. 

The  next  group  with  which  we  are  made  familiar  is  the 
rather  larger  number  of  children  whom  we  must  call  backward. 
The  child  who  belongs  to  this  sub-type  is  a  recoverable  case. 
A  great  number  of  causes  may  have  contributed  or  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  backwardness.  Illness  in  early  life  or 
childhood  may  have  been  the  potent  factor,  poor  home  condi¬ 
tions,  and  lack  of  proper  care  and  nutriment  may  have  been 
influential.  The  nervous  system  may  be  retarded  in  develop¬ 
ment,  or  again  sensory  defects,  notably  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  may  be  the  chief  or  contributing  causes.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  to  this  class  belong  children  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  totally  deficient  in  sight  or  hearing,  altho  to  be  sure 
they  are  backward  in  attainments  rather  than  in  natural  mental 
efficiency,  and  altho  there  are  all  grades  of  mentality  among 
the  deaf  and  the  blind,  just  as  there  are  all  degrees  in  their 
sensory  defects. 

As  we  then  review  the  whole  number  of  sub-types  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  serially  below  the  normal  child,  from  the  idiot  to 
the  highest  backward,  we  may  say  in  general  that  the  etiologi¬ 
cal  factors  center  around  the  derangement,  the  impairment,  or 
the  poisoning  of  the  :entral  nervous  system ;  and  these  nervous 
disorders  may  be  listed  as  congenital  lesions,  acquired  lesions, 
retarded  development,  or  finally  the  poisonings  from  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  organism,  whose  secondary  effects  are  clearly  trace¬ 
able  in  the  central  nervous  system. 

We  then  have  approached  the  normal  or  the  typical  child, 
the  group  which  fortunately,  in  more  senses  than  one,  contains 
the  largest  number  of  children,  or  more  than  the  total  num¬ 
ber  both  above  and  below  the  average,  wdiich  may  be  taken 
from  any  representative  community.  Little  need  be  said  of 
this  group  at  this  point ;  if  they  do  not  become  the  brilliant  men 
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ami  women,  or  the  leaders  in  society,  they  at  least  furnish  the 
hope  and  the  sanity  of  any  race  or  nation. 

Next  above  the  normal  average  children,  and  standing  as  a 
new  sub-type,  are  the  precocious  children.  These  are  like  forced 
plants  and  appear  advanced  because  of  a  concentration  of  in¬ 
struction  and  of  environmental  factors.  Judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  attainments  or  acquirements,  they  appear 
alxjve  the  average  child,  altho  they  may  subsequently  show 
that  they  had  merely  developed  earlier  than  the  common  group, 
and  it  is  a  usual  observation  that  the  child  of  average  abilities, 
or  the  child  who  may  be  retarded  in  development,  frequently 
surpasses  them  at  maturity. 

There  is  another  group  of  children  (very  limited  in  number, 
we  admit),  who  really  stand  above  the  average  group  thruout 
their  growing  years  and  surpass  them  age  for  age  in  adapta¬ 
bility  and  attainments  by  about  the  same  degree  as  they  will 
excel  their  mates  during  adult  years.  These  are  the  talented 
children,  and  we  find  their  excellencies  may  appear  as  special 
aptitudes  or  as  all-round  efficiencies. 

Last  in  our  series,  we  meet  a  very  small  number  of  children, 
so  few  in  number  indeed,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
numerical  distribution  it  is  difficult  to  call  them  a  sub-type,  and 
yet  in  actual  ability  they  must  be  placed  in  this  category. 
These  are  the  incipient  geniuses,  who  require  a  special  environ¬ 
ment  for  their  development,  and  a  special  kind  of  training  in 
order  that  they  may  render  to  society  its  most  inspiring  in¬ 
fluence  and  become  its  most  precious  ornaments,  its  poets, 
scientists,  inventors — in  short,  our  originals  in  all  lines  of 
human  endeavor. 

The  technical  methods  of  diagnosing  these  several  groups  of 
children  I  will  not  detail  to  you,  and  will  only  remark  in  a 
general  way  that  norms  or  measuring-rods  of  each  physical 
and  psychical  function  are  established  by  working  with  a  very 
large  group  of  children,  and  thus  each  child  examined  can  be 
placed  in  the  series  to  which  he  belongs,  arranged  in  the  total 
order  of  efficiencies  of  all  children,  and  named  according  to  the 
scale  herein  outlined. 

However,  diagnosis  is  always  supplemented  or  supported 
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by  prognosis.  We  judge  what  a  child  is  and  we  estimate  what 
he  may  become,  or  rather  every  determination  of  the  status  of 
a  child  is  biased  by  a  prevision  of  his  possibilities.  On  this 
account  I  have  found  it  advisable  and  of  practical  advantage  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  to  classify  children  from  the  socio¬ 
economic  viewpoint  and  on  an  estimation  of  what  they  may 
become  in  adult  life.  In  this  way  we  find  the  following  groups : 

1.  Those  unable  at  maturity  to  contribute  to  their  own 
maintenance. 

2.  Those  able  in  adulthood  under  direction  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support. 

3.  Those  fully  able  under  the  very  best  possible  care  and 
special  training  to  become  able  to  support  themselves. 

4.  Those  who  are,  at  manhood  and  womanhood,  not  only 
fully  able  to  support  themselves,  but  capable  of  giving  help  to 
others  of  kin  or  relationship  who  may  be  dependent  upon  them. 

5.  Children  who,  at  maturity,  will  be,  in  the  true  sense,  con¬ 
tributors  to  our  social  medium  and  our  common  life. 

In  this  outline  of  the  several  methods  of  approaching  the 
phenomena  of  child  life,  and  the  various  groups  of  children 
found  in  a  cosmopolitan  community  like  Chicago,  you  can 
readily  imagine,  I  trust,  the  great  problems  that  confront  the 
educators  of  these  children  and  the  immensely  important  func¬ 
tion  which  devolves  upon  a  special  department  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  investigating  the  conditions  of  growth  and 
development  not  only  of  the  group  of  children  of  average 
ability,  but  also  those  whose  powers  are  so  far  above  or  below 
this  common  group  as  to  constitute  a  separate  class  or  sub- 
type,  and  whose  education  or  control  is  a  matter  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

To  know  more  of  the  ways  of  conducting  human  afifairs  we 
must  have  more  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  human  nature, 
and  there  is  no  more  opportune  time  for  securing  this  informa¬ 
tion  than  during  the  years  of  childhood  before  life’s  duties  and 
obligations  make  their  impress  on  mind  and  character  and 
render  difficult  the  task  of  deciphering  the  natural  from  the 
acquired. 

D.  P.  MacMillan 

Chicago,  III. 


IV 


RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  following  study  is  based  chiefly  on  data  obtained  from 
normal  school  catalogs.  It  was  undertaken  to  determine  two 
things :  ( i )  What  is  constituting  the  professional  training  of 
our  grade  teachers,  as  this  training  is  actually  given  in  our 
normal  schools,  and  (2),  what  are  some  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  normal  schools  as  revealed  by  data  given  in  catalogs  ten 
years  apart? 

Fifty-one  pairs  of  catalogs  were  used  in  the  study.  These 
were  obtained  thru  the  efficient  and  courteous  cooperation  of 
the  officers  of  normal  schools,  who  responded  to  a  request 
made  by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike  for  a  catalog  of  last 
year,  1905,  and  one  of  about  ten  years  back.  This  request 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  196  public  normal  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Nearly  all  sent  catalogs,  but  it  was  possible 
to  make  up  only  51  usable  pairs  approximately  ten  years  apart. 
These  51  pairs  were  actually  distributed  as  follows: 


i8q6-igo4, 
b  1897-1905, 
1898-1906, 

1895- 1904, 

1896- 1905, 

1897- 1906, 

1893- 1903, 

1894- 1904, 

1895- 1905, 

1896- 1906, 
1894-1905, 
1893-1905, 


8  years  apart,  9 

9  years  apart,  9 


24 


4l 
2  1 


10  years  apart,  27 

11  years  apart,  4 

12  years  apart,  2 


Total  51  51 


The  catalogs  came  from  the  following  states  and  territories : 


[Massachusetts . 5 

Connecticut  .........  2 

New  Hampshire  ........  1 

East  -J  Rhode  Island  .  1 

New  Jersey  .........  i 

I  New  York . 4 

(.  Pennsylvania  ........  6 
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Middle 

West 


West 


South 


f  Indiana 
I  M  ichigan 
I  Wisconsin 
-i  Illinois 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
f  North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Kansas 
Arizona 
■  Montana 
Idaho  . 
Washington  . 
Oregon 
(  California 
Tennessee 
West  Virginia 
Virginia 

I  North  Carolina 
I  Alabama 
I  Louisan  ia 


3 

I 

I 


Totals  29 


51 


Complete  data  could  not  be  obtained  from  every  catalog, 
except,  perhajis,  that  every  school  is  situated  in  tbe  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healtbful  spot  in  tbe  country!  A  few  do  not  give 
the  names  of  the  members  of  tbe  faculty,  more  give  no  data 
concerning  students,  and  scarcely  50  per  cent,  give  complete 
data  concerning  subjects  taught.  In  every  case  where  I  use 
numbers  and  percentages  I  shall  indicate  upon  how  many 
schools  they  are  based. 


Faculty 

Of  the  48  pairs  of  catalogs  giving  the  faculty  lists,  31,  or 
64  per  cent.,  indicate  a  change  of  principals  at  least  once  be¬ 
tween  1895  and  1905.  In  the  48  schools  represented  there 
were  employed  712  teachers  in  1895  94^ 

crease  of  229  or  32  per  cent.,  and  from  15  to  19  1-2  per  school.^ 
Of  these  360  (50  1-2  per  cent.)  were  male  and  352  (49  1-2 
per  cent.)  female  in  1895,  and  462  (49  per  cent.)  male  and 
479  (51  Pci"  cent.)  female  in  1905.  Of  the  increase  of  229, 
102  (44  1-2  per  cent.)  were  men  and  127  (55  1-2  per  cent.) 
were  women.  Basing  the  comparison  on  the  numbers  of  men 

*  The  model  school  teachers  are  not  included  in  any  of  these  figures.  I  shall 
always  refer  to  the  earlier  data  as  coming  from  1895,  and  the  later  as  coming  from 
1905. 
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and  women  employed  in  1895,  when  they  were  almost  equal, 
we  find  that  there  was  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  men  and 
36  per  cent,  in  women. 

These  figures  represent  the  average  for  the  country  over  and 
do  not  hold  for  all  of  the  different  sections  taken  separately. 
This  is  manifest  from  Table  III.  It  is  there  shown  that  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  middle  west  there  has  been  a  greater 
increase  in  the  number  of  male  than  in  female  teachers,  that 
in  the  west  the  ratio  has  remained  practically  the  same,  and 
that  only  in  the  east  and  south  have  the  percentages  of  female 
teachers  become  greater  than  they  were  in  1895. 

Changes  in  the  efficiency  of  a  teaching  corps  are  difficult  to 
measure,  but  it  is  not  altogether  impossible.  There  is  in 
general  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between  a  man’s  efficiency 
and  the  training  he  has  received  for  his  work.  Hence  if  we 
can  ascertain  the  training  two  homogeneous  groups  have  re¬ 
ceived,  we  will  have  some  index  of  their  relative  efficiency. 

Not  many  of  the  catalogs  indicate  in  detail  the  training  the 
members  of  the  faculty  have  received,  but  about  half  of  them 
publish  the  degrees  held.  Out  of  the  51  pairs,  28  give  this 
item  both  for  1895  and  1905.  These  degrees  I  counted  and 
compared.  In  counting  them  I  aimed  to  include  only  earned 
college  degrees,  omitting  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  and 
those  conferred  by  normal  schools.  I  could  go  by  appear¬ 
ances  only  and  no  doubt  made  some  mistakes,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  does  not  influence  1895  and  1905 
alike. 


TABLE  I 

De^roe 

Degrees  Held 
iSgs  l()c>5 

IJachelor  . 

Master 

Doctor 

.  135? 

.  .  Xhf 

.  %% 

17% 

Jt% 

Total 

31% 

4(>% 

Table  I  gives  the  percentage  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
holding  degrees  in  1895  and  1905.  In  each  case  only  the  high¬ 
est  degree  held  was  counted,  so  that  the  figures  may  be  added. 
A  substantial  increase  is  shown  in  every  kind  of  degree  held. 
A  total  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  teachers  hold- 
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ing  degrees  in  ten  years  is  highly  satisfactory,  but  the  fact 
that  even  now  more  than  half  of  our  normal  school  teachers 
are  not  even  college  graduates  is  not  so  satisfactory.  In  saying 
this  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  occasionally  the  best  and 
most  inspiring  teachers  have  never  attended  college,  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  In  general  thoro  scholarship,  culture, 
and  breadth  of  view  are  not  found  in  such  cases. 

One  aspect  of  the  efficiency  of  a  body  of  men  working  in 
intellectual  lines  is  indicated  by  the  contributions  they  make 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  their  field.  What  they 
contribute  to  the  standard  magazines  is  in  some  measure  an 
index  to  their  productive  scholarship.  To  ascertain  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  normal’school  men  in  this  respect,  I  counted  up  the 
total  number  of  articles,  exclusive  of  reviews  and  discussions, 
and  the  number  contributed  by  normal  school  men  in  four  of 
our  standard  educational  journals.  I  aimed  to  take  the  jour¬ 
nals  for  two  pairs  of  consecutive  years,  ten  years  apart, — 
1894  and  1895,  and  1904  and  1905.  This  I  did  with  the 
Educational  Review  and  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  but 
was  unable  to  do  with  Education  and  the  Journal  of  pedagogy 
because  of  incomplete  files  at  my  disposal.  In  Education  I 
took  from  the  middle  of  1892  to  the  middle  of  1894  and  from 
the  middle  of  1903  to  the  middle  of  1905.  In  the  Journal  of 
pedagogy  I  took  the  years  1898  and  1899  and  from  the  middle 
of  1904  to  the  middle  of  1906. 

The  data  obtained  are  tabulated  in  Table  II.  The  percent¬ 
ages  for  the  normal  schools  are  small,  but  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  counted  against  them  all  others, — university 
men,  superintendents,  principals,  graduate  students,  laymen, 
ct  al.  Many  of  the  articles  contributed  by  graduate  students 
might  with  fairness  have  been  credited  to  the  normal  schools, 
for  that  is  where  the  men  who  contributed  them  are  now  work¬ 
ing.  Where  the  journal  and  such  other  information  as  I 
could  get  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  contributor’s  position, 
which  was  true  in  several  instances,  I  always  counted  him 
against  the  normal  schools. 

What  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  here  is  the  tendency.  This 
is  certainly  gratifying,  the  total  percentage  having  practically 
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doubled  in  ten  years.  But  normal  school  people  might  well 
be  doing  more  in  this  line.  What  they  need  is  a  journal  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  their  problems.  This  would  not  only  stimu¬ 
late  productive  scholarship  in  the  schools,  hut  it  should  also 
prove  a  means  of  bringing  the  schools  more  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  of  harmonizing  and  unifying  their  efforts. 

TABLE  II 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


In  this  connection  we  must  note  a  tendency  that  is  not  so 
good, — the  tendency  of  the  “  inbreeding  ”  of  teachers.  This 
practise  was  severely  criticized  by  Frederick  Burk  in  1898* 
but  apparently  in  vain,  for  it  continues  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  it  is  increasing.  Speaking  of  the  Massachusetts  schools 
Burk  said :  “  The  striking  fact  that,  of  the  85  teachers  in  the 
five  older  schools,  43  were  graduates  of  the  same  school  in 
which  they  taught  bears  its  significant  import  and  suggestion. 
In  one  school  ii  teachers  out  of  18  were  graduates  of  this 
school,  and  the  7  others  included  the  4  special  teachers  of 
music,  gymnastics,  sloyd,  and  drawing.  In  another  school 
9  out  of  15  were  graduates  of  the  school,  with  little  or  no 
evidence  of  training  outside  its  walls.”  One  of  the  leading 
New  York  normals  gives  data  regarding  this  point  in  its  cata¬ 
logs.  Counting  the  7  critic  teachers  in  each  case,  all  of 
whom  were  graduates  of  the  school,  10  out  of  16  teachers 

*  See  Atlantic  monthly,  Vol.  8i,  p.  776.  See  also  the  comments  of  J.  L. 
Meriam  in  Normal  school  education  and  teaching  efficiency,  p.  132-141. 
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were  graduates  of  that  school  in  1897,  and  12  out  of  18  in 
1905,  an  increase  from  62  1-2  per  cent,  to  66  2-3  per  cent. 
Of  the  10  alumni  teachers  in  1897,  none  had  had  farther  train¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  normal,  and  of  the  12  in  1905  only  2 
had  had  such  training,  i  having  obtained  the  bachelor’s  degree 
and  I  the  master’s.  Judging  from  the  number  of  “  home¬ 
made  ”  degrees  held  by  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  faculties, 
the  practise  of  “  inbreeding  ”  is  highly  prevalent  there.  In 
the  middle  west  where  I  have  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  4 
or  5  schools,  I  know  this  practise  is  more  common  now  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago. 

The  reasons  why  this  practise  carried  to  excess  is  killing  to 
the  higher  life  and  influence  of  a  school  are  so  evident  that 
comments  are  unnecessary.  The  chief  reason  why  normal 
schools  are  thought  by  many  to  be  narrowing  in  influence  must 
no  doubt  be  looked  for  at  this  point.  Even  with  farther  train¬ 
ing,  it  is  questionable  that  the  percentage  of  alumni  on  the 
faculty  in  any  school  should  be  higher  than  20  or  25.  This 
is  enough  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  historical  unity  of 
the  school.  New  blood,  new  habits,  and  new  ideas  and  ideals 
must  have  access  if  genuine  progress  is  to  continue. 

The  reasons  why  so  many  alumni  return  to  teach  in  their 
school  are  probably  in  the  main  two.  First,  the  principal,  or 
other  appointing  officer,  knows  his  own  graduates  and  so  can 
easily  pick  a  fairly  strong  teacher,  running  little  risk  of  getting 
a  poor  one;  and,  second,  a  school  delights  to  recognize  and 
honor  its  own  graduates.  It  is  true  also  that  a  faculty  composed 
of  people  with  similar  training  and  ideals  is  more  harmonious 
and  so  more  easily  managed  than  one  in  which  training  and 
ideals  clash.  ,  This,  I  have  reason  to  think,  figures  consciously 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  weaker  principals. 

Students 

Regarding  students  I  have  complete  data  from  31  catalogs 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  figures  do  not 
possess  the  highest  kind  of  certainty  because  in  most  cases  I 
had  to  determine  the  number  of  male  and  female  students 
myself  from  the  given  names. 
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Table  III  gives  the  statistics  both  of  the  students  and 
faculties  of  these  31  schools.  It  is  self-explanatory  and  so 
little  space  need  be  taken  for  comments.  The  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  vary  so  widely  that  the  totals  have  little 
meaning.  They  do,  however,  indicate  some  unmistakable 
tendencies.  Altho  occasional  schools  show  a  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers,  every  section  of  the  country  as  a  whole  shows  an  increase. 
The  fact  that  admission  requirements  in  a  number  of  schools 
were  changed  from  an  8th  or  9th  grade  to  a  high  school 
diploma  basis  accentuates  this  growing  tendency. 

The  total  increase  of  students  is  entirely  in  women,  the 
number  of  men  having  decreased  in  absolute  numbers.  With¬ 
out  counting  Pennsylvania,  which  varies  greatly  from  the 
other  states,^  the  number  of  women  students  has  increased 
40  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  men  has  decreased  12  1-2  per 
cent.,  making  an  average  total  increase  of  27  per  cent.  Count¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania,  the  increase  in  women  becomes  43  per  cent., 
the  number  of  men  remains  about  equal,  and  the  total  increase 
becomes  31  per  cent. 

The  faculties  in  these  31  schools  show  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent.,  or  without  counting  Pennsylvania,  50  per  cent., 
as  against  a  student  increase  of  27  per  cent,  or  31  per  cent. 
This  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  is 
being  made  lighter  and  classes  are  becoming  smaller.  While 
in  these  31  schools  the  number  of  students  has  on  the  average 
increased  from  330  to  433  per  school,  the  faculties  have  in¬ 
creased  from  13  to  19  per  school  and  the  number  of  students 
per  teacher  has  decreased  from  24.6  to  23. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  total  percentages  of  this 
table  are  iio  doubt  too  large.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  48  schools  there  was  an  increase  of  only  32  per  cent, 
in  the  size  of  the  faculties,  instead  of  40  per  cent,  or  50  per 
cent,  as  is  shown  here. 

Courses  of  study 

Some  information  concerning  courses  of  study  is  given  in 
Tables  IV  and  V.  Table  IV  gives  the  number  of  courses 

*  This  variation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  normals  of  this  state  are  to 
a  large  extent  academies  and  also  give  commercial  work. 
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offered  per  school.  In  the  51  catalogs  examined,  this  varies 
from  one  to  nine,  with  a  slight  mode  at  two,  and  the  tendency 
is  toward  greater  multiplication.  In  1895  these  schools  of¬ 
fered  170  courses,  or  3  1-3  per  school  on  the  average,  while  in 
1905,  202  were  offered,  or  4  per  school.  This  increase  is 
partly  due  to  a  greater  minuteness  of  division  between  courses, 
but  not  entirely.  In  1895,  for  instance,  some  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  schools  allowed  high  school  graduates  to  finish  in  two 
years,  but  offered  no  special  courses  for  them  as  they  do  now. 

The  multiplication  of  courses  is  the  natural  result  of  special¬ 
ization  in  teaching,  of  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects 
and  of  the  diverse  previous  preparation  of  the  students.  These 
points  are  shown  in  the  following  schedules,  which  are  typical. 
The  school  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  offered  five  courses  in  1895 
and  nine  in  1905,  as  follows: 

1895.  ‘‘I.  An  English-scientific  course  of  four  years. 

2.  A  Latin  course  of  four  years. 

3.  A  German  course  of  four  years. 

4.  An  elementary  course  of  two  years. 

5.  A  one-year  professional  course.”* 

1905.  “I.  An  English-scientific  course  of  four  years. 

2.  A  Latin  course,  four  years. 

3.  A  German  course,  four  years. 

4.  High  school  graduate  courses  of  two  years,  based  on  each 

of  the ‘above. 

..  5.  A  domestic  science  course,  two  years. 

6.  An  advanced  (post-graduate)  course,  one  year. 

7.  An  elementary  course  of  two  years. 

8.  A  one-year  professional  course. 

9.  A  one-year  common  school  course.”* 

TABLE  IV 


NUMBER  OF  COURSES 


courses 

per  No.  of  schools 

No.  of  courses 

No.  of  schools  ] 

So.  of  courses 

school 

1895 

1895 

*905 

1Q05 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

*5 

30 

12 

24 

3 

10 

30 

9 

27 

4 

8 

32 

6 

24 

5 

7 

35 

10 

50 

6 

4 

24 

6 

36 

7 

2 

14 

3 

21 

8 

• 

I 

8 

9 

I 

9 

.  51 

170 

51 

202 

‘Catalog,  1905,  p.  18. 


Total 


.  51  170 

‘Catalog,  1895,  p.  14. 
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TABLE  V 

KINDS  OF  COURSES 


Kind  of  courses  offered 

For  Regular . 

‘‘  H.  S.  Graduates. , 

“  Intermediate . 

“  Elementary . 

“  Kindergarten . 

“  College  Graduates.. . . 
“  Experienced  Teachers 

“  Professional . 

“  Supplementary . 

Post  Graduate . 

“  Preparatory . 

“  Correspondence . 

“  Common  School . 

‘‘  Academic . 

“  Commercial . 

“  Music . 

“  Domestic  Science . 

Total 


-.ength  of 

courses 

Number  in 

Number 

Years 

1895 

1905 

3-5 

56 

62 

2 

21 

30 

2-4 

1 1 

8 

1-3 

20 

12 

2 

9 

23 

I 

7 

8 

I 

6 

9 

I 

9 

5 

I 

I 

7 

I 

8 

9 

I 

10 

10 

2 

I 

3 

3-5 

6 

5 

I 

2 

2 

2-4 

3 

4 

2 

I 

3 

I'O 

202 

The  criticism  is  offered  that  the  multiplication  of  courses 
divides  the  energies  of  the  school.  This  no  doubt  contains 
some  truth,  but  not  so  much  as  one  unacquainted  with  the 
inner  workings  of  the  schools  might  think.  It  is  seldom  that 
separate  classes  are  formed  for  the  different  courses.  The 
students  in  the  science,  Latin,  and  German  courses  are  apart 
in  only  a  few  classes,  taking  most  subjects  together.  The  work 
in  education  and  psychology  is  usually  the  same  for  all  courses. 
The  experienced  teacher  coming  in  for  a  year’s  professional 
work  in  the  main  joins  the  regular  classes  and  so  is  but  very 
little  extra  burden. 

Table  V  gives  the  kinds  of  courses  offered.  Only  those 
were  counted  that  lead  to  special  diplomas,  degrees,  or  credits. 
Several  tendencies  are  w'orth  noting.  Both  the  regular  courses 
and  those  for  high  school  graduates  are  becoming  more  numer¬ 
ous.  The  intermediate  and  the  elementary  courses  are  on  the 
wane,  having  dropped  from  ii  to  8,  and  from  20  to  12  re¬ 
spectively.  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  hopeful  sign.  It 
indicates  a  raising  of  the  standard,  and  the  standard  course 
is  coming  to  be  the  one  representing  an  equivalence  of  two 
years’  training  beyond  the  high  school.  The  intermediate 
course  now  offers  one  year  less  than  that  and  the  elementary 
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course  two  years  less.  Kindergarten  courses  are  becoming 
decidedly  more  numerous,  having  increased  from  9  to  23 
in  ten  years.  The  one-year  professional  course  is  apparently 
being  displaced  by  a  similar  course  for  experienced  teachers. 
The  supplementary  course  is  a  sort  of  a  graduate  course  and 
usually  leads  to  a  degree.  It  is  given  especially  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  courses  for  college  graduates  and  the  post¬ 
graduate  courses  are  holding  their  own.  Comparatively  few 
schools  offer  them  and  they  are  sparsely  attended.  The  pre¬ 
paratory  course  is  also  holding  its  own,  but  in  this  case  the 
numbers  of  the  table  are  not  reliable.  The  schools  that  offer 
regular  five-year  courses  usually  admit  directly  from  the 
8th  grade,  thus  including  the  preparatory  course  within 
the  regular  course.  Special  courses  for  the  common  or  rural 
schools  are  beginning  to  be  offered,  but  the  number  is  still 
small.  Two  of  the  three  I  met  in  the  catalogs  are  given  in 
W'isconsin,  where,  on  account  of  the  county  training  schools, 
they  are  perhaps  needed  less  than  in  any  other  state.  It 
seems  to  be  the  province  of  the  normal  schools  to  provide 
teachers  for  the  grades  of  towns  and  cities,  and  for  those 
rural  schools  that  pay  adequate  wages,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
problem  of  training  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  will  be  solved 
by  the  county  training  school,  of  which  eleven  are  now  in 
operation  in  W’isconsin.  Work  in  domestic  art  and  science 
is  offered  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  but  only  three 
gave  courses  leading  to  a  diploma  in  this  field  in  1905,  as 
against  one  in  1895.  There  is  an  increase  of  about  1-2  in 
the  amount  of  this  work  given  since  1895. 

The  admission  requirements  have  been  implied  in  the  fore¬ 
going  discussion.  They  depend  upon  the  course  taken.  The 
course  for  experienced  teachers  requires  a  teacher’s  certificate, 
the  graduate  course  a  normal  school  diploma,  the  high  school 
graduate  course  a  high  school  diploma,  and  so  on.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  the  regular  course  is  chiefly  from  the  grades,  from 
the  preparatory  department,  by  examination,  and  by  teacher’s 
certificate.  More  may  have  been  required  in  1905  than  in 
1895,  but  the  formal  requirements  appear  much  alike. 

The  percentage  of  schools  requiring  high  school  gradu- 
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ation  of  all  their  regular  students  increased  from  14  to  22. 
This  indicates  a  proper  tendency,  hut  it  seems  that  with  our 
excellent  high  schools  and  the  crowded  condition  of  many  of 
our  normals,  more  would  shift  to  that  basis.  This,  it  would 
appear,  should  be  practicable  everywhere  except  in  a  few 
sparsely  settled  southern  and  western  states  where  high 
schools  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  tendency  of  normal  schools  to  grant  degrees  appears 
to  be  slightly  on  the  increase.  Of  the  51  schools  compared, 
10  granted  degrees  in  1895  12  in  1905.  It  should  be 

noted,  however,  that  6  of  these  in  each  case  came  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  making  the  percentage  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
greatly  less.  It  is  more  nearly  12  per  cent,  than  25  per  cent. 

The  number  of  hours  of  work  recpiired  of  the  students  per 
week  is  indicated  in  Table  VI. 

TAIU.E  VI 


HOI  RS  OF  WORK  CARRIKO 


Number  of  hours . j 

18 

•9 

20  i  21 

225^1 

23 

1  1 

1  1 

25 

26 

Total 

Number  of  schools  1895 . 

1 

10 ! 

I  1 

1  1 

2 

15 

Number  of  schools  1905 . 

I 

i 

1 

i-’i ' 

2 ; 

'  2 ' 

’  I 

ir 

2 

26 

There  is  a  decided  mode  at  20,  showing  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
quire  four  subjects  with  five  recitations  per  week.  Alusic, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics,  subjects  usually  requiring  no  out¬ 
side  preparation,  are  not  included  in  the  table.  One  or  two 
of  these  are  frequently  carried  in  addition  to  the  20  hours. 
Occasionally,  and  in  some  schools  often,  a  student  is  permitted 
to  take  an  extra  subject.  The  22  1-2  hours  in  the  table 
mean  that  in.  some  parts  of  the  course  20  hours  are  required 
and  in  some  25.  The  27  1-2  means  that  in  some  terms  25,  and 
in  some  30  hours  are  required.  The  recitation  i)eriod  is  either 
40,  45,  or  50  minutes  in  length.  Which  of  these  lengths  is  the 
most  frefiuent  I  was  unable  to  determine  from  the  catalogs. 

Professional  work 

The  professional  work  given  is  indicated  in  Table  VII.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  great  variation  in  the  time 
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given  to  each  subject.  The  fact  that  a  person  is  a  normal 
school  graduate  does  not  indicate  how  much  psychology,  his¬ 
tory  of  education,  or  practise  teaching  he  has  had.  There  are 
as  yet  almost  no  established  standards.  A  few  tendencies  in 
that  direction,  however,  are  noticeable. 

Taking  the  subjects  as  a  whole,  four  or  five  modes  are  evi¬ 
dent.  The  largest  one  of  these  falls  at  the  half  year,  or  at 
18,  19,  and  20  weeks,  which  should  all  be  put  together  as 
representing  a  half  year.  The  next  largest  falls  at  the  one- 
third  year,  or  at  12  and  13  weeks.  The  next  largest  falls  at 
one  year,  36-40  weeks,  and  the  next  at  two-thirds  of  a  year, 
24-26  weeks.  There  is  also  a  slight  mode  at  the  one-fourth 
year  or  10  weeks. 

In  psychology  the  half-year  mode  is  distinctly  increasing, 
having  changed  from  24  per  cent,  to  49  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  figures  of  Table  VII.  Both  the  average  and  the  median 
show  that  the  time  given  to  this  subject  is  slightly  decreasing. 
The  schools  giving  a  full  year  to  it  are  becoming  fewer.  The 
quality  of  the  work  was  distinctly  better  in  1905  than  in  1895. 
This  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  descriptive  outlines 
of  the  courses,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is  being  done 
more  and  more  by  men  trained  for  it.  In  1895,  70  per  cent, 
of  the  principals  figured  as  chief  teachers  of  psychology,  and 
in  1905,  40  per  cent.  The  latter  figure  no  doubt  more  nearly 
represents  the  percentage  qualified  to  teach  this  subject  than 
the  former. 

Child  study  is  usually  given,  when  given  at  all,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  psychology,  and  a  few  schools  give  it  in  connection 
with  special  methods.  The  tendency,  however,  seems  for  it  to 
become  a  distinct  subject. 

The  pedagogy  given  in  normal  schools  is  still  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  The  field  is  unorganized  and  the  work  given  in  the 
various  schools  does  not  correspond.  In  1895,  10  per  cent,  of 
the  schools  offered  nothing  that  could  be  classified  under  this 
head,  and  in  1905,  6  per  cent,  offered  nothing.  About  95  per 
cent,  of  the  principals  teach  all  or  some  of  the  pedagogy,  and 
there  is  little  if  any  change  evident  since  1895.  three  in¬ 
stances  I  noticed  that  teachers  of  mathematics,  of  English,  and 
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of  history  respectively  were  promoted  to  the  principalship  be¬ 
tween  1895  and  1905,  and  after  they  had  become  principal 
they  gave  up  their  former  subjects  and  became  teachers  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy.  Men  with  special  training  are  still 
few  in  this  field.  Practical  experience  with  individual  study 
has  so  far  been  almost  the  sole  preparation  for  it. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  the  history  of  education  is 
small  and  is  distinctly  on  the  decline,  as  is  shown  both  by  the 
average  and  by  the  median.  Few  aim  to  give  more  than  a 
survey  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  with  but  a  cursory 
glance  at  ancient  times  and  at  the  other  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

School  management  seems  to  be  settling  down  to  a  one- 
third  year  subject.  It  is  still  not  given  in  about  22  per  cent, 
of  the  schools,  as  against  28  per  cent,  in  1895.  School  hygiene, 
so  far  as  it  is  given  at  all,  is  usually  included  in  the  school 
management.  Only  one  of  the  5 1  schools  gave  a  special  course 
in  it  in  1895  and  two  in  1905.  A  course  in  the  school  law  of 
the  state  is  almost  uniformly  given  with  the  school  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  time  given  to  special  methods  and  reviews  varies  over 
an  entire  year  or  more,  and  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the 
work  given.  A  few  schools  seem  to  take  fully  half  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  time  for  two  years  for  the  review  and  professional 
study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  grades.  In  some  the  work 
in  methods  and  reviews  is  given  together  and  in  some 
separately. 

Little  change  is  noticeable  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
practise  teaching  since  1895.  One  tendency,  however,  is  worth 
noting.  -There  is  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the  time  given 
to  this  work.  Instead  of  one  period  per  day,  more  schools  are 
requiring  the  student  to  spend  a  half  day  or  a  full  day  in  the 
practise  school.  Where  14  1-2  per  cent,  required  this  in  1895, 
29  per  cent,  did  so  in  1905. 

Six  per  cent,  of  the  schools  offered  no  practise  teaching  in 
1895  and  4  or  5  per  cent,  offered  none  in  1905.  In  about 
86  per  cent,  of  the  schools  the  practise  teaching  is  done  in 
model  or  graded  schools  provided  by  the  normal,  while  in  the 
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remainder  it  is  done  in  public  graded  schools  more  or  less 
closely  affiliated  with  the  normal.  The  latter  tendency  is 
on  the  increase  and  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  More  typical  school  conditions  are  provided  for  the 
practise  teachers,  and  the  reaction  on  the  public  schools  is 
wholesome.  The  work  is  kept  more  alive  and  progressive  and 
standards  are  raised,  instead  of  lowered  as  one  might  expect.^ 
The  work  of  the  practise  teachers  is  supervised  by  special 
training  teachers  in  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  schools  and  by  all 
the  regular  teachers  of  the  normal  in  the  remainder.  The 
former  practise  appears  to  be  the  more  efficient,  and  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  critic  or  grade  teachers  are  usually  also  responsible 
for  criticizing  the  practise  teaching. 

From  the  catalogs  it  appears  that  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  schools  give  courses  in  observation,  but  my  figure  may 
easily  be  too  low,  the  work  not  being  well  indicated.  The  time 
given  to  this  subject  also  varies  widely  but  is  seldom  over  12 
weeks.  No  marked  tendency  is  evident  since  1895. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  the  professional  work  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Taking  the  data  from  28  schools,  it  varied  from 
48-187  weeks,  with  an  average  of  119  and  a  median  of  120, 
in  1895,  to  60-187  weeks,  with  an  average  of  128  and  a  median 
of  130,  in  1905.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  schools  now  reach 
or  exceed  160  weeks,  which  is  half  the  time  of  the  student  for 
two  years,  counting  20  hours  per  week. 

Table  VIII  shows  some  miscellaneous  tendencies. 

TABLE  VIII 

MISCELLANEOUS  TENDENCIES 
Subjects  Per  cent,  of  schools  offering 


« 

i8q5 

*905 

Electives . 

.  35 

35 

Ethics . 

12 

Logic . , . 

4 

Manual  Training . 

.  24 

50 

Nature  Study . 

30 

The  attitude  toward  electives  was  the  same  in  1895  as  in 
1905,  35  per  cent,  of  the  schools  offering  them  in  each  case. 

’  See  Investigations  of  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Education  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Vol.  II.  No.  1,  p.  26-30. 
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Non-professional  academic  subjects  comprize  most  of  the  elect¬ 
ives,  but  occasionally  professional  subjects  are  also  included. 
Ethics  and  logic  are  on  the  decline,  and  manual  training  and 
nature  study  are  being  more  generally  introduced.  The  figures 
for  nature  study  are  no  doubt  too  small.  The  work  is  often 
included  in  biology  or  other  science  courses  and  so  is  hard  to 
discover  from  the  catalogs. 

On  the  whole  the  data  presented  show  that  our  normal 
schools  are  on  the  upward  path.  They  are  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  modern  needs,  they  are  showing  a  healthy  increase 
in  numbers,  standards  are  being  raised,  there  are  more  and 
better  teachers,  and  the  professional  work  is  becoming  better 
organized  and  is  being  placed  on  a  more  secure  and  scientific 
basis.  But  this  progress  is  slow  and  is  somewhat  counter¬ 
balanced  by  increased  “  inbreeding  ”  with  respect  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff.® 

William  C.  Ruediger 

Columbia  University 

*  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  who  sug¬ 
gested  especially  the  comparative  phases  of  the  study. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  GIRL:  A  NEGLECTED  ASSET 

There  lies  before  me  the  catalog  of  a  Southern  college  for 
girls  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  fifty  years. 
During  that  time  it  has  had  the  unfaltering  allegiance  of  its 
community,  besides  drawing  students  from  beyond  the  borders 
of  its  own  state;  its  successive  presidents  have  been  revered 
as  the  embodiment  of  learning,  and  the  institution  as  a  whole 
hospitably  accepted  as  the  final  word  in  the  education  of  girls. 
It  has  itself  never  admitted  a  doubt  of  its  high  achievements 
and  calling.  If  the  printed  word  is  to  be  trusted,  these  several 
confidences  are  well  founded.  The  catalog  for  1902-03  an¬ 
nounces  that  “  we  invoke  the  sublimest  tenets  of  written  and 
unwritten  ethics.  We  supplement  with  the  most  exhaustive 
details  of  psychic  research.  Our  course  in  English  Literature 
and  Criticism  exhausts  all  the  known  avenues  to  the  highest 
proficiency  in  that  department,  and  has  elicited  very  favorable 
comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  most  noted  American  uni¬ 
versities. — Deeming  the  gift  of  pleasing  conversation  one  of 
woman’s  greatest  attractions,  we  give  special  attention  to  train¬ 
ing  in  that  accomplishment.”  “  Our  ideal,”  it  proceeds,  with 
a  turn  for  which  less  nimble  minds  are  ill-prepared,  “  for  which 
we  constantly  strive,  is  that  our  table-fare  shall  not  be  equaled 
in  any  other  boarding  school.” 

The  president,  as  we  learn  from  testimonials  modestly 
grouped  under  the  heading  “  Please  read,”  has  among  his 
many  gifts  that  of  developing  “  a  splendid  thirst  ”  in  his  pupils 
“  for  exact  and  Elegant  scholarship,”  which  is  convincing  in¬ 
deed,  tho  the  man  who  can  direct  a  splendid  thirst  into  such 
channels  is  surely  wasted  on  a  girls’  college.  The  faculty  of 
liberal  arts  at  Mothers’  College — such  is  its  endearing  name — 
consists  of  the  president,  who  teaches  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
criticism,  history,  and  Anglo-Saxon;  the  president’s  wife 
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(justly  certified  to  be  without  a  peer),  who  teaches  English 
literature,  civics,  ethics,  psycholog^%  evidences  of  Christianity, 
history,  elements  of  natural  science,  and  botany,  besides  look¬ 
ing  after  the  unequaled  table-fare  and  the  housekeeping  gen¬ 
erally;  the  president’s  daughter,  who,  possibly  because  she  has 
not  yet  come  to  her  full  strength,  teaches  only  logic  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  three  assistants.  There  are  also  three  instructors  in 
music, — one  of  them  director  general, — one  instructor  in  elo¬ 
cution,  and  one  in  art.  Mothers’,  with  a  generosity  which  is 
just  what  we  would  expect  of  her,  confers  four  different 
diplomas  in  the  arts  course  and  five  degrees  in  music ;  she  has 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  students  enjoying  the  table-fare, 
acquiring  the  pleasing  art  of  conversation,  and  believing  the 
assurances  given  them.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  heartless  to 
notice  that  the  scientific  equipment  is  succinctly  described  as 
“  sufficient,”  and  that  the  institution  has  no  endowment  what¬ 
soever.  It  has,  tho,  a  library  of  four  thousand  volumes,  an 
exceptionally  large  number  for  a  girls’  college  in  the  South. 
The  Emmy  Lou,  for  instance,  in  1902  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  students  in  the  collegiate  department — seventy 
young  men  and  sixty-one  young  women — with  but  thirty-one 
books  in  the  library.  The  young  men,  as  we  know,  can  also 
find  their  books  in  -women’s  looks,  but  what  accredited  aca¬ 
demic  substitute  is  there  for  the  young  women? 

In  estimating  the  place  of  Emmy  Lou  and  Mothers’  in  the 
provision  for  the  education  of  Southern  girls,  we  must  avoid 
two  mistakes.  We  must  recognize  that  their  merits,  as  set 
forth  by  themselves,  are  a  survival,  rather  than  a  product  of 
today,  and  we  must  also  concede  that  they  have  merit.  Com¬ 
munity  life  gives,  inevitably,  a  degree  of  training,  and  “  having 
for  their  constant  w'atchword  the  unwritten  ethics — the  pole- 
star  that  guides  every  exalted  character,”  the  pupils  at  such 
institutions  learn,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  something  of 
order  and  method,  and  to  be  prompt  at  their  meals.  The 
authorities  reasonably  argue,  too,  that  the  awful  results  of 
man’s  first  disobedience  warrant  them  in  requiring  from 
their  pupils  the  most  implicit  regard  for  the  rules,  and  let  no 
one  scorn  a  system  of  education  in  which  that  virtue  still 
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holds  a  commanding  place!  But  in  paucity  of  endowment 
these  institutions  are,  alas !  but  too  typical.  Ten  years  ago, 
while  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  education  of  women  which  call  themselves  col¬ 
leges  were  at  the  South,  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  for  such  institutions  was  held  by  twelve  colleges  at  the 
North,  and  this  ratio  has  not  materially  altered.  Of  the 
$15,000,000  given  to  education  during  the  year  1903-04, 
ninety  per  cent,  went  to  institutions  at  the  North,  and  three 
per  cent,  to  the  West,  leaving  the  remaining  seven  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  states.  Or, 
to  put  it  differently,  since  the  coeducational  institution  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  question,  in  1902-03  the  total  in¬ 
come  devoted  to  liberal  education  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala¬ 
bama,  ^Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  amounted  to  $2,751,102, 
about  $200,000  more  than  the  income  of  the  same  class  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Illinois,  and  about  two-thirds  the  corresponding 
expenditure  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  income  goes  very 
largely  to  colleges  for  men  and  to  coeducational  institutions. 
“  There  is  not,  in  all  the  South,”  said  President  Mclver  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Normal  School,  at  the  Fourth  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Education  in  the  South,  “  a  great  endowed  college  for 
the  education  of  women — unless  we  count  the  Sophie  New¬ 
comb,  which  is  a  part  of  Tulane  University.”  In  the  more 
graphic  phrase  of  another  Southerner,  “  I'he  female  university 
of  the  South  has  the  curriculum  of  a  high  school  and  no  en¬ 
dowment  but  a  deficit.”  There  are  indeed  institutions  which 
are  working  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
but  they  are  handicapped  at  every  turn  by  poverty,  by  the 
lethargy  and  ignorance  of  their  clientele,  by  the  exquisite  trans¬ 
mutations  of  Southern  chivalry.  “  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,” 
exclaimed  a  young  Virginian,  a  student  at  Harvard,  “  that 
the  young  ladies  at  Radcliffe  have  to  take  the  same  examina¬ 
tions  that  we  do?  I  think  it  is  most  discourteous!” 

“  The  supreme  need  of  the  South,”  say  Southern  men  them¬ 
selves,  “  is  the  improvement  of  the  Southern  teacher.”  That 
is  to  say,  the  supreme  need  of  the  South  is  the  better  education 
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of  the  Southern  girl.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  ^lississippi,  over  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  white  rural  schools  of  that  state 
had  had  no  training  other  than  those  same  rural  schools  had 
given  them.  To  appreciate  what  this  means  we  must  recall  the 
provision  for  elementary  education  in  the  Southern  states. 
The  school  year  ranges  from  one  of  seventy-eight  days  in  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in 
Louisiana,  with  an  average  expenditure  per  child  varying  be¬ 
tween  $3.10  in  Alabama  and  $10.25  in  Florida,  against  a  like 
expenditure  of  $31.21  in  Massachusetts  and  $41.68  in  New 
York.  One-fourth  of  the  teaching  force  thus  prepared  for  its 
duties — we  quote  again  from  Mississippi,  in  no  way  an  excep¬ 
tional  state — changes  every  year,  while  the  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  children  is  so  scanty  that  the  average  number  of 
schooldays  per  child  thruout  the  South  has  been  given  as  three 
a  year.  The  solid  body  of  illiteracy,  rising  in  North  Carolina 
to  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  alone,  is  accounted 
for.  It  contains  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  illiterate 
women.  “  In  the  Southern  states,”  to  quote  President  Mc- 
Iver  again,  “  there  are  nearly  100,000  more  white  female  il¬ 
literates  than  white  male  illiterates,  and  the  total  number 
of  female  illiterates  in  the  South  is  2,275,000.”  This  shabby 
and  ominous  figure,  the  illiterate  mother,  holds  the  future  in 
her  hand. 

If  these  are  the  facts  regarding  the  lowest  stratum  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  higher  fields  are  but  scantily 
occupied.  Three  summers  ago  there  was  organized  in  Knox¬ 
ville  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women,  whose  aim 
is  to  improve  the  education  of  women  at  the  South.  The  basis 
of  selection  upon  which  the  colleges  in  their  membership  are 
chosen  makes  their  list  authoritative  as  to  the  best  Southern 
institutions  open  to  women.  The  attendance  at  these  colleges 
shows,  therefore,  the  measure  in  which  Southern  girls  are 
seeking  the  best  that  is  at  their  doors.  The  number  is  incon¬ 
siderable.  It  varies  from  272  in  Virginia,  according  to  the 
latest  complete  statistics  available,  to  twenty  in  Mississippi, 
each  state  university,  with  curious  regularity,  having  an  enrol- 
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ment  of  one  woman  among  its  graduate  students.  The  total 
for  the  ten  states  from  which  our  figures  are  taken  is  but  1238, 
about  a  fourth  more  than  the  number  at  a  well-attended  col¬ 
lege  for  girls  at  the  North.  Nor  are  the  Southern  girls  in 
these  Northern  colleges.  Among  Vassar’s  thousand  students 
for  the  present  academic  year,  for  instance,  but  twenty- 
nine  are  from  these  Southern  states.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  figures  for  Vassar  are  exceptional.  She 
is  today  relatively  a  strong  college  in  the  South,  distancing 
four  of  the  home  colleges  of  the  first  rank  in  the  number  of 
Southern  girl  students,  but  the  enormous  increase  in  college 
attendance  among  American  girls — 572  per  cent,  within  twenty 
years — is  to  be  explained,  in  very  large  measure,  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  college  preparation  now  offered  even 
in  the  small  towns  of  the  North  and  West.  In  the  South,  on 
the  other  hand,  outside  the  chief  cities,  possibilities  for  sys¬ 
tematic  college  preparation  are  practically  nil — and  only 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  Southern  people  live  in  the  city. 

If  we  look  at  better  education  for  Southern  girls  from  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view  alone,  the  need  for  it  is  very  clear: 
there  remain  the  less  tangible  but  no  less  potent  influences  exer¬ 
cised  by  women  from  those  points  of  vantage  which  are  un¬ 
changeably  theirs.  Women’s  relation  to  the  wealth  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  for  instance,  indicates  with  no  small  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  its  moral  health.  It  is  upon  them  that  riches  react  most 
disastrously.  The  man  creates  the  wealth — which  means  dis¬ 
cipline,  sometimes  of  a  rigorous  kind ;  the  woman  is  its  bene¬ 
ficiary — an  invitation  to  self-indulgence,  and  unless  she  is 
fortified,  intellectually  and  morally,  her  possessions  materialize 
her,  and  she^  becomes  a  center  from  which  disintegrating  influ¬ 
ences  radiate.  It  is  of  immeasurable  importance,  both  to  an 
individual  and  a  community,  that  the  establishment  of  certain 
ideals  shall  precede  the  accpiisition  of  any  considerable  degree 
of  wealth ;  that  the  seed  of  noble  ambitions  shall  be  sown  and 
the  beginnings  of  cultivated  taste  assured  before  the  means  of 
gratifying  desire  are  abundantly  at  hand.  Our  critics  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  really  but  little  vulgar  wealth 
in  this  country;  there  is  much  simple-minded  wealth,  doing  its 
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ignorant  best  under  bewildering  conditions.  Two  of  the  three 
potent  influences  in  the  South  today  are  its  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  development  of  a  democratic  form  of  society. 
This  means  that  much  of  the  newly-created  wealth  will  go  into 
hands  untrained  in  its  use  even  by  traditions  surviving  from 
before  the  war,  and  if  a  period  of  dreary  demoralization,  in 
consequence,  is  to  be  avoided,  it  must  be  thru  the  third  great 
influence  in  the  modern  South — the  growing  desire  for  educa¬ 
tion.  But  it  must  include  the  education  of  that  part  of  the 
community  which  determines  its  motives  of  action. 

Any  reference  to  the  influence  of  women  in  their  homes 
should  be  preceded  by  an  abject  apology  for  the  triteness  of  the 
remark.  Its  only  excuse  is  that  that  influence  is  still  the  most 
important  single  fact  in  life.  Whatever  discipline  or  enrich¬ 
ment  education  brings,  when  it  is  the  woman’s,  tells  directly 
upon  the  springs  of  life,  and  therein  lies  the  fundamental  social 
reason  for  educating  her,  as  it  is  also  the  reason  why  a  people 
who  neglect  to  educate  her  must  fall  behind  those  far-seeing 
enough  to  do  so. 

The  devotion  of  the  Peabody  Fund  of  $1,000,000  to  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  teachers  will  go  far  in  establishing  educational 
standards  in  the  South  upon  a  new  level,  but  urgent  needs — 
the  needs  of  the  everyday  girl,  with  her  high  potential  as  a 
social  force — remain.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  they 
should  be  met.  First  of  all,  there  should  be  established  a  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  good  secondary  schools,  adequately  en¬ 
dowed,  competently  managed,  of  sane  outlook  and  ambitions. 
Wherever  such  a  school  has  been  established  it  has  proved  of 
incalculable  benefit,  and  until  such  life-saving  stations  are 
dotted  thru  the  South  in  some  measure  of  abundance,  no  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  in  other  directions  can  be  looked  for.  With¬ 
out  such  feeders  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  gain  in  numbers  in  the 
colleges,  or  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
those  colleges  until  they  can  look  confidently  to  receiving  each 
year  a  body  of  well-trained  students.  It  is,  of  course,  useless 
to  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
until  this  elemental  factor  in  their  training  is  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied,  while  for  the  girl  who  is  not  to  teach,  and  does  not  wish 
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to  go  to  college,  the  lack  is  no  less  disastrous.  The  shabby 
standards  of  the  third-rate  school  tell  with  deadly  effect  upon 
the  fabric  of  everyday  life. 

A  second  happy  expenditure  of  money  would  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  scholarships  in  Northern  colleges  for  Southern 
girls.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  expenditure  of  like 
amount  could  produce  such  results,  tho  it  must  be  granted  at 
the  outset  that  without  the  schools  for  which  we  have  just 
been  pleading  they  would  be  of  small  effect.  The  Bryn  Mawr 
scholarship  at  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina,  has  never 
been  vacant,  but  scholarships  in  Northern  colleges  offered  l)y 
competitive  examination  in  a  given  locality  may  go  begging, 
as  was  recently  the  ca.se  in  Tennessee,  or,  as  happened  with  an¬ 
other  scholarship  open  to  girls  from  seven  Southern  states,  no 
applicant  proved  (jualified.  The  reasons  for  such  failures  may 
be  varied  and  in  large  measure  accidental,  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  removing  them  the  sustaining  influence  of  a  good  prepara¬ 
tory  school  is  of  immeasurable  importance.  But,  given  even 
the  minimum  possible  conditions  under  which  such  scholarships 
could  exist,  they  would  have  peculiar  value.  If  a  scholarship  at 
X'assar  or  Wellesley  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  girls  from  a 
given  state,  the  examinations  for  it,  year  after  year,  would 
become  a  standard  by  which  local  institutions  measured  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  best  of  them  would  welcome  such  aid  in  their 
struggle  with  the  lax  ideals  of  uninformed  communities.  To 
the  unawakened  girl,  the  offer  would  be  a  challenge;  to  the 
ambitious,  the  most  i)recious  of  opportunities,  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  ultimately  no  less  a  boon,  since  the  purpose 
of  such  scholarships  would  be  only  secondarily  to  train  the 
scholar;  their,  first  aim  should  be  to  discover  the  leader,  the 
woman  with  the  large  capacity  for  social  service,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  for  hjr  high  calling.  The  very  conditions  at  the 
South  which  now  keep  the  education  of  girls  at  so  low  a  level 
make  it  ])robable  that  the  offer  of  such  a  scholarship,  adequate 
in  amount  and  well-heralded,  would  discover  the  exceptional 
woman.  The  girl  who  sought  it,  in  the  face  of  a  prevailing 
indifference  and  i)rejudice,  w'ould  be  one  who  had  seen  the 
vision  and  was  prepared  to  follow;  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
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expectation  that  she  had  insig-ht  as  well  as  ambition,  and  a  well- 
developed  individuality.  One  has  a  suspicion,  for  instance, 
that  that  solitary  woman  graduate  student  in  Alabama  might 
be  worth  knowing. 

The  third  need  in  the  education  of  Southern  girls  is  a  gen¬ 
erous  increase  in  the  endowment  of  their  best  home  colleges. 
Considering  the  larger  immediate  usefulness  of  the  local  col¬ 
lege  over  the  occasional  scholarship  in  a  remote  institution, 
its  claims  might  seem  to  come  first,  but  the  scholarship  means 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  which  highly  inbred  stock  needs  if 
it  is  to  retain  its  vigor,  and  the  relatively  moderate  eagerness 
which  the  public  has  shown  in  endowing  institutions  for  young 
women  in  comparison  with  those  for  young  men,  makes  it 
judicious  to  consider  the  les.scr  amounts  first.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  will  found  a  scholarship;  one  hundred  thousand  makes 
a  secondary  school  independent;  a  million  serves  as  the  start¬ 
ing  point  for  the  endowment  of  a  college.  There  is  today  not 
one  college  in  the  South  for  girls  alone  that  approaches  such 
an  endowment.  The  Sophie  Newcomb,  which  is  part  of 
Tulane  University,  has  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Randolph-Macon,  of  Virginia,  comes  next,  with  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  dollars  in  productive  funds.  Its  next 
rival,  financially,  is  the  Southern  Female  College,  in  Georgia, 
which  has  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Among  coeducational  in¬ 
stitutions  Vanderbilt,  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Tulane 
report  an  endowment  of  a  million.  The  Univ’crsity  of 
Mississippi  has  income-yielding  funds  between  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  million.  In  the  face  of  resources  of  which  these 
are  the  maximum,  one  can  but  admire  the  management  which 
enables  each  college  to  secure  a  faculty  which  is  “  unsur¬ 
passed  ” !  The  revenue  from  tuition  fees  is  sometimes  large, 
but  the  power  of  a  college  to  mold  a  situation  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  it  may  almost  be  measured  by  its  financial  inde¬ 
pendence.  With  an  income  from  this  source  equal  to  that  of 
a  well-equipped  Northern  college,  plus  the  advantage  of  the 
lower  cost  of  living  at  the  South,  the  Southern  college  is  still 
at  a  disadvantage  in  scholarship  in  comparison  with  its  sister 
at  the  North,  because  of  the  lovv'er  level  of  secondary  education 


in  the  South.  A  college  largely  dependent  upon  yearly  fees 
must  accept  students  which  the  endowed  college  would  reject, 
and  grade  its  instruction  down  to  such  students.  Independ¬ 
ence  for  the  Southern  college  means  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  secondary  schools  within  its  sphere  of  influence. 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  money  devoted  now  to  the 
education  of  Southern  girls  promises  a  rich  return.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  recognized  forces  which  are  making  for  better 
education  in  the  South,  the  Southern  woman  is  showing  an 
increasing  interest  and  effectiveness  in  educational  work. 
Largely  thru  the  women’s  clubs  she  is  improving  schoolhouses 
and  grounds,  establishing  traveling  libraries,  organizing  model 
schools,  offering  scholarships  in  the  local  colleges.  The  North 
Carolina  Federation  supports  eighty-five  traveling  libraries, 
which,  after  a  period  of  rather  lukewarm  welcome,  have  made 
themselves  a  place.  One  school  was  found  which  replied, 
when  offered  a  library,  that  it  had  the  books  furnished  by  the 
legislature,  and  needed  no  more,  and  “  at  one  county  school, 
not  a  child  had  read  a  single  book  except  the  text-books  ” ;  but 
“  a  box  of  juvenile  books  was  sent  there,  and  in  a  few  months 
every  child  had  read  every  book.”  The  South  Carolina  Fed¬ 
eration  offered  last  year  eight  scholarships  in  the  local  colleges 
for  girls,  the  examinations  for  which  were  held  in  every  county. 
These  women  are  creating  demand,  democratizing  knowledge. 

It  is  in  no  small  measure  because  of  such  work  that  the  recent 
Rockefeller  gift  of  ten  millions  to  education  will  have  peculiar 
value  in  the  South.  Not  the  least  service  it  will  render  will  be 
the  impulse  to  preserve  old  foundations.  No  argument  is 
needed  in  favor  of  nurturing  that  which  has  struck  root  in  the 
soil  and  ga,thered  to  itself  a  measure  of  tradition  and  history, 
even  tho  it  now  display  in  excess  the  characteristics  of  a  more 
fervid  generation.  With  the  definite  incentive  to  work  which 
the  Rockefeller  gift  offers,  old  loyalties  will  be  quickened  and 
made  fruitful,  to  result  not  only  in  a  great  lift  to  education, 
but  in  social  by-products  of  incalculable  value. 

One  of  the  best  traits  in  the  new  South  is  the  degree  in  which 
it  relies  upon  itself ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  needed  educa¬ 
tional  endowments  must  come  from  the  North.  “  We  have 
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not  a  single  rich  man,  according  to  modern  standards,  in  our 
state,”  says  a  Kentucky  college  professor,  pleading  the  local 
needs,  and  the  august  roll  of  American  millionaires  gives,  in¬ 
deed,  not  a  hundred  to  the  South.  That  love  of  one’s  Alma 
Alater  which,  in  connection  with  a  fat  pocketbook,  rolls  up 
such  comfortable  endowments,  must,  in  the  South,  find  a  less 
effective  expression.  The  substantial  enrichment  of  Southern 
colleges  must  come  thru  other  motives.  To  obtain  the  needed 
sums  at  all,  to  quote  our  good  Kentuckian  again,  it  will  be 
necessary  “  to  stick  like  leeches,  talk  like  angels,  and  persevere 
like  demons,”  making  the  appeal  to  a  large  patriotism  and  the 
inspiration  of  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  character  and 
ideals.  Happily,  there  are  not  lacking  men  with  whom  such  an 
appeal  is  most  potent  of  all.  To  them  we  must  look  to 
develop  the  Southern  college.  And  as  gifts  are  made  let  them 
be  first  of  all  for  Southern  girls.  Let  it  be  place  aux  dames  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  gallant  phrase.  Give  the  Southern  girl, 
with  the  fine  traditions  of  Southern  women  behind  her,  the 
best  that  her  generation  can  supply — good  secondary  schools, 
abundantly;  stronger  colleges,  the  opportunity,  thru  scholar¬ 
ships,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  life  of  other  communities. 
The  man  of  tomorrow  is  what  the  girl  of  today  will  make  him ; 
the  key  to  the  future  is  in  her  hands.  At  the  initial  Con¬ 
ference  for  Education  in  the  South,  held  at  Winston-Salem  in 
1901,  it  was  “  resolved  ”  among  other  things,  that  “  As  the 
first  great  need  of  our  people  is  adequate  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  as  this  instruction  must  come  to  children  so  largely 
thru  mothers  and  women  teachers  in  their  homes  and  primary 
schools,  we  desire  to  emphasize  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  most  liberal  investments  possible  in  the  education 
of  girls  and  women.”  In  short,  the  efficient  aid  of  the  sex 
which  is  to  furnish  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  and  all  of 
the  mothers  is  worth  securing. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Elizabeth  M.  Howe 


CO-EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


For  many  years  we  Americans  have  noted  that  two  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  educational  system  arouse  above  all  others  the 
attention  of  our  European  visitors :  first,  the  lack  of  a  central¬ 
ized  organization  of  our  school  system  and  the  absolute 
autonomy  of  every  state  in  matters  of  educational  method  and 
aim;  and  secondly,  the  common  instruction  of  both  sexes  in 
the  same  classrooms  and  the  same  recitation  periods.  To  the 
latter  of  these  two  phenomena  in  particular,  to  co-education,  the 
following  lines  are  to  be  devoted. 

There  are  various  indications  that  the  question  of  co-edu¬ 
cation  is  attracting  increased  attention  in  Europe;  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  discust  at  various  times  in  Germany  from  the 
viewpoint  of  theory;  the  Scandinavian  nations  have  without 
hesitation  carried  it  into  practise;  and  even  in  conservative 
England  a  number  of  seriously  minded  teachers  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  it  in  various  types  of  schools,  and  are  closely 
observing  the  results.  The  experiences  of  some  of  these  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers,  as  they  are  recorded  in  Miss  Alice  Wood’s  Co¬ 
education^  present  many  a  point  that  should  be  of  practical 
service  to  the  German  student  of  the  subject.  It  may  not  be 
altogether  inappropriate  to  formulate  in  some  detail  the  present 
status  of  the  question  in  the  United  States,  and  to  point  out 
certain  significant  manifestations  that  may  be  helpful  to  a 
definite  opinion  on  its  merits. 

In  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  United  States 
co-education  holds  almost  universal  sway ;  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  large  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  practically 
controls  our  high  school  system;  among  the  colleges  of  the 

'  This  paper,  translated  by  the  author  from  the  German,  was  written  at  the  in 
stance  of  the  journal  Die  IVissensc ha/ten,  a  scientific  supplement  to  the  Berliner 
Nationalzeitung,  and  was  published  in  the  issue  of  June  15,  1906. 

*  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
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country  about  71  per  cent,  accept  the  same  principle,  espe¬ 
cially  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  western  states  that 
enjoy  state  support.  In  the  oldest  and  best-known  universities 
of  the  East,  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  it  is 
not  accepted.  In  several  of  these  older  universities  there 
exist  parallel  colleges — annexes — that  offer  in  separate  build¬ 
ings  the  same  courses  to  the  young  women  that  exist  for  men 
students.  In  view  of  the  percentages  just  noted,  it  is  natural 
that  the  friends  of  co-education  predict  its  eventual  supremacy 
in  the  American  educational  system.  This  confidence  may, 
however,  be  premature,  for  there  is  a  protesting  minority  that 
includes  in  its  numbers  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  leaders 
of  the  educational  movement. 

There  are  certain  points  connected  with  the  system  on  which 
we  Americans  are  all  in  substantial  agreement.  The  same 
opportunity  in  education  is  to  be  available  for  both  sexes ;  fur¬ 
thermore,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  moral  injury 
accrues  to  either  of  the  two  sexes  from  an  education  in  com¬ 
mon;  and  finally,  thru  co-education  a  considerable  economy  in 
the  school  budget  becomes  possible.  Let  me  dwell  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  last  point.  Without  question,  economic  consider¬ 
ations  determined  in  the  new  and  sparsely  settled  communities 
of  the  West  the  adoption  of  this  system;  it  was  simply  less 
expensive  to  educate  boys  and  girls  together  than  separately. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  main  factor  that 
has  prompted  joint  instruction  is  its  genuinely  democratic 
spirit.  This  is,  however,  hardly  more  than  clever  ratiocina¬ 
tion;  a  social  necessity  requires  no  justification  on  higher 
ethical  and  political  grounds.  True,  the  democratic  spirit  de¬ 
mands  that  every  opportunity  for  intellectual  development 
shall  be  as  freely  accorded  to  woman  as  to  man.  That  was 
recognized  and  exprest  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  so 
careful  an  observer  as  de  Tocqueville;  co-education,  however, 
is  only  one  convenient  form  of  carrying  out  this  idea,  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Among  us  in  America,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  the  question  of  a  common  education  of  the  two  sexes  is 
apt  to  be  confused  too  frequently  with  the  question  of  the 
right  of  women  to  higher  education. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
co-educational  scheme.  No  one  in  America  is  inclined  to  op¬ 
pose  the  joint  instruction  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  elementary- 
schools  ;  even  in  Europe  this  practise  prevails.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  reach  the  next  stage,  that  of  the  secondary  or 
high  school,  many  wise  educators  entertain  serious  doubts  of 
its  desirability.  It  will  not  suffice  to  urge  in  its  favor  that 
the  presence  of  the  girls  in  the  classroom  exerts  a  refining  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  boys.  Whether  this  influence  is  in  truth  a 
profound  or  merely  a  superficial  one,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in 
many  quarters.  The  vital  question  is  this,  whether  the  high¬ 
est  intellectual  and  physical  welfare  of  both  sexes  is  best  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  education  of  the  sexes  in  common.  If  there  were 
reason  to  fear  that  the  one  or  the  other  sex,  or  possibly  both, 
suffered  impairment  in  any  respect,  there  would  be  but  one 
logical  outcome ;  we  should  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  care  for 
the  separate  education  of  the  two  sexes  on  parallel  lines,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  cost. 

A  survey  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject  proves  that 
many  of  our  best  minds  are  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  prevailing  system  of  co-education  both  sexes  suffer 
more  or  less.  In  all  secondary  schools,  as  they  are  conducted 
at  present,  the  girls  are  distinguished  for  their  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  frequently  surpass  the  male  students.  But 
whether  the  common  scheme  of  instruction  is  really  the  most 
desirable  mode  of  education  for  the  girls,  and  secondly, 
whether  under  existing  circumstances  the  boys  put  forth  the 
full  intellectual  energy  of  which  they  are  capable,  seems  to  me 
at  least  an  open  question.  The  majority  of  our  educational 
critics  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  whole  upon 
the  former  issue;  as  I  look  at  the  situation,  the  greater  weight 
would  seem  to  attach  to  the  second  phase. 

In  our  co-educational  schools  there  has  unconsciously  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  course  of  time  an  adaptation  to  the  physical 
capacities  of  our  girls;  contributory  to  this  is  unquestionably 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  the  female  teachers  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  colorlessness  of  instruction.  This  instruction  lacks 
the  incisive  and  spontaneous  element,  which  all  boys  between 
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the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  especially  require.  It  is  little 
short  of  monstrous  that  boys  during  these  years  receive  al¬ 
most  all  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  impulse  from  female 
teachers,  and  to  this  domination  of  the  woman  teacher  in  the 
public  high  school  is  in  large  measure  due  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  boys  leave  the  high  school  before  the  close  of 
the  four-years’  course.  Our  Commissioner  of  Education,* 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  ascribes  this  wholesale  withdrawal  to 
the  growing  desire  of  boys  to  become  independent  wage-earn¬ 
ers;  but  it  is  in  quite  as  high  degree  due  to  the  inner  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  boys  in  the  co-educational  high  school,  and  it  is 
significant  that  whenever  the  family  resources  permit,  boys 
turn  to  the  private  academies  and  preparatory  schools  where 
they  are  altogether  under  the  influence  of  a  corps  of  male 
teachers. 

In  comparison  with  the  demand  upon  their  capacities  that 
European  boys  meet  without  either  physical  or  intellectual 
over-burdening,  our  American  boys  in  the  secondary  schools 
do  not  accomplish  what  they  should  be  capable  of  doing. 
Whether  we  regard  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  or  the 
length  of  lessons  assigned,  or  the  precision  in  their  preparation, 
we  find  an  average  that  has  been  influenced  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  body  of  female  teachers,  and  the  participation  of  female 
fellow-pupils;  and  this  attenuated  demand  has  become  so  gen¬ 
eral  that  our  entire  secondary  school  system,  even  where  male 
teachers  are  largely  employed,  lacks  that  stimulus  of  highest 
attainment  which  is  wholesome  to  every  young  man ;  the  super¬ 
fluous  energy  goes  to  waste  in  an  exaggerated  cult  of  athletics.* 
In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  boys  a  separation  of  the  sexes 
during  the  school  periods  would  be  desirable  in  the  secondary 
school.  We  can  and  we  should  demand  of  the  boy  as  complete 
a  performance  as  he  is  capable  of.  Physically  he  is  particularly 
well-adapted  to  meet  the  demand  of  this  period,  when  a  girl 
should  enjoy  care  and  consideration.  The  girls,  intellectually 

*  Still  in  office  when  this  article  was  written. 

■*  It  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  deplorable,  that  male  teachers  themselves, 
presumably  of  energetic  mental  mold,  should  be  painfully  concerned  about  the 
danger  of  excessive  devotion  to  work  on  the  part  of  our  secondary  school  boys;  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  American  schoolboy  to  allow  himself  to  be  overworked. 
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ambitious  and  eager,  often  impair  their  physical  strength, 
when  a  boy  has  by  no  means  utilized  his  full  capacities. 

In  most  of  our  cities,  the  administrators  of  education  are 
inclined  at  present  to  resist  duplication  of  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools;  such  duplication  makes  the  municipal  sys¬ 
tem  far  more  expensive,  of  course,  but  the  sound  sense  of  the 
community  will  in  time  become  convinced  that  it  is  true 
economy  to  secure  for  each  sex  the  most  complete  and  profit¬ 
able  utilization  of  its  school  life.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
a  reaction  that  would  deprive  the  girls  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  highest  educational  privileges ;  of  that  we  feel  assured, 
but,  “  Now  that  woman  has  by  general  consent  attained  the 
right  to  the  best  that  man  has.  she  must  seek  a  training  that 
fits  her  own  nature  as  well  or  better,  'fhe  family  and  the 
home  recognize  the  differences  of  the  two  sexes;  they  are 
differentiated  in  their  occupations,  their  games,  their  tastes; 
why  do  our  schools  exert  themselves  to  wipe  out  this  dis¬ 
tinction?  Neither  of  the  sexes  should  be  a  final  model  for 
the  imitation  of  the  other.”  ®  The  question  therefore  that 
is  becoming  at  present  an  urgent  one  is  this :  whether  we  ought 
not  assign  to  each  of  the  two  sexes  that  special  domain  in 
which  it  could  be  particularly  effective?  Unquestionably  there 
exist  both  physiological  and  psychological  objections  to  a  joint 
education,  and,  despite  Rein’s  utterances  in  his  Piidagogik  in 
systcmatischcr  Darstellung,  they  are  not  to  be  rejected  as  in¬ 
significant.  It  is  noteworthy  that  so  strong  an  advocate  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  as  President  Jordan  of  Leland 
Stanford  University  answers  the  question,  ”  Is  a  girl  to  receive 
the  same  sort  of  education  as  a  boy?”  with  yes  and  no — yes 
with  respect  'to  thoroness  and  breadth — no,  if  you  propose  to 
require  identical  courses  of  study. 

We  all  admit  that  in  our  co-educational  practise,  lx)th  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  colleges,  the  girls  hold  their  own  by 
comparison  with  the  young  men ;  but  we  may  consider  this 
evidence  of  efficiency  definitely  established ;  it  would  seem 
proper  now  for  women  to  abandon  the  constant  reference  to 
what  becomes  childish  rivalry  and  to  turn  their  attention  to 

*  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  chap.  17,  et  seriatim. 
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those  subjects  of  instruction  for  which  they  are  in  higher 
degree  qualified  than  men.  There  e.xist  entire  fields  of 
public  service  to  which  men  by  their  nature  can  not  devote 
themselves,  and  which  at  present  receive  too  scant  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  women.  In  these  spheres  intellectual 
ability  and  discipline  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  education  contributes  to  their  efficient  handling;  such 
spheres  are :  the  hygiene  of  the  home,  of  dress,  the  question  of 
food  values  in  the  household;  questions  of  public  welfare,  and 
above  all,  the  entire  field  of  esthetics  that  has  hitherto  been 
almost  completely  neglected.  In  many  instances  the  girls 
ignore  topics  that  they  are  more  competent  to  handle  than 
young  men,  and  busy  themselves  in  a  perfunctory  way  with 
that  which  in  the  last  instance  men  carry  on  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  Professor  De  Garmo,  from  a  rich  e.xperience  in 
several  co-educational  colleges,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  young 
women  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  literary  courses 
which  they  propose  to  utilize  later  on  as  teachers.  Possibly  it 
is  due  to  the  case  with  which  they  gain  admission  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  career  that  they  have  not  as  yet  turned  their  attention  to 
subjects  that  are  less  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  the  future 
teacher  than  to  the  future  housewife.  The  most  serious  objec¬ 
tion  that  at  the  present  moment  can  be  formulated  against  the 
system  of  co-education  is  that  the  girls  elect  from  the  courses 
offered  what  will  rear  a  race  of  teachers,  not  a  race  of  women 
thoroly  equipped  for  home  duties  as  well  as  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 

In  questions  like  that  of  co-education  it  is  not  easy  to  escape 
the  reproach  of  partisanship;  nevertheless,  men  like  Hall,  De 
Garmo,  and  the  recently  deceased  President  Harper  of  Chicago 
University,  have  not  hesitated  to  express  frankly  their  views 
on  the  worth,  or  lack  of  worth,  of  co-education  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  young  people.  It  calls  for  courage  of  no  slight 
degree  to  urge,  as  President  Harper  did,  a  measure  which  in 
the  eyes  of  many  marks  a  step  backward.  From  its  founda¬ 
tion,  the  University  of  Chicago  seemed  committed  to  the 
system  of  co-education ;  when  after  ten  years  of  co-educational 
practise,  the  segregation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  lower  classes 
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of  the  University  was  decreed,  the  change  called  forth  much 
violent  comment.  In  point  of  fact  it  signified  simply  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  students  it  became  necessary  to 
subdivide  the  courses  into  sections,  and  to  repeat  the  lectures 
before  these  sections;  and  it  was  found  rational  to  use  these 
sections  for  the  separate  instruction  of  young  men  and  young 
Avomen.  Whether  other  circumstances  prompted  this  decision 
for  segregation  has  never  publicly  appeared.  It  amounts 
simply  to  this:  because  of  the  large  numbers,  the  external 
necessity  for  an  education  in  common  no  longer  exists,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  found  practicable  to  drop  the  system. 

In  many  of  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  physiology,  one  can  easily  see  that  various  difficulties 
supervene  in  handling  the  subject-matter  thoroly  before  a 
mixed  body  of  students.  In  various  colleges  there  are  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments  who  positively  refuse  to  present 
the  subject  of  their  science  to  young  men  and  young  women 
jointly.  They  persist  in  this  refusal,  notwithstanding  the 
most  bitter  attacks.  Undoubtedly  it  is  of  no  small  moment  that 
this  policy  of  segregation  has  been  adopted  in  one  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  institutions  of  the  Middle  West,  that  was  looked  upon  as  a 
very  bulwark  of  co-education;  and  it  is  equally  significant  that 
the  university  does  not  recognize  in  this  policy  of  separation  a 
disavowal  of  its  fundamental  principles.  In  the  original  terms 
of  incorporation  occurs  a  statement  to  this  effect :  “  The  In¬ 
stitution  will  offer  instruction  in  all  scientific  subjects  to  both 
sexes  on  equal  terms.”  Neither  co-education  nor  co-instruc¬ 
tion  was  mentioned  by  name ;  obviously  there  was  present  from 
the  very  beginning  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  the  thought 
that  education  on  equal  terms  might  be  offered  otherwise  than 
by  co-education. 

To  recapitulate,  co-education  rests  upon  considerations  of 
economy;  it  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages; 
it  is  thoroly  in  place  in  the  elementary  schools;  but  in  the 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  in  colleges,  its  value  is  at  least 
doubtful.  As  soon  as  a  city  or  a  corporation  is  ready  to 
furnish  the  very  considerable  financial  means  that  a  separation 
of  the  sexes  entails  upon  the  school  budget,  it  will  offer  to  both 
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sexes  advantages  not  attainable  under  the  prevailing  system 
of  co-education.  The  growing  wealth  in  the  country  at  large 
and  the  increasing  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
among  fair-minded  students  of  the  subject,  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  bring  about  a  serious  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  this  question. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSION 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

The  feasibility  of  efficient  cooperation  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  public  libraries  has  not  been  as  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  desirability  of  such  interchange  of  service.  But, 
always  granting  to  the  schools  the  initiative  in  instruction,  the 
place  and  value  of  the  library  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
of  public  and  free  education  is  now  very  generally  recognized. 
I'he  library  must  supplement  the  work  of  the  school,  serving 
the  adult  population  as  the  school  serves  the  children — tho  its 
necessary  methods  do  not  permit  such  direct  authority  and 
influence.  If  books  of  information  and  books  of  power  are  to 
be  of  value  in  the  life  of  the  community,  then  the  library  habit 
must  be  formed;  and  this  can  be  formed  more  easily  during 
schooldays  than  later. 

The  following  correspondence  is  of  interest  as  showing  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  the  schools  of 
Pomona,  California:  a  city  evidently  blessed  with  sensible  and 
large-minded  people  in  charge  of  both  the  schools  and  the 
libraries. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  City  Schools 

Pomona,  Cal.,  December  2,  1904 

Mrs.  Julia  S.  Harron 

Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  of  inquiry  about  our  method  of 
instruction  in  reading  is  at  hand.  I  will  take  your  questions 
up  in  the  ordet  found  in  your  letter. 

I.  “Is  each  child  allowed  to  select  his  own  reading  book, 
within  the  large  list  made  up  by  the  teacher?” 

Ans.  Yes.  And  he  is  allowed  to  experiment  until  he  finds 
a  book  that  will  strike  some  fire  from  the  flint  of  his  own  in¬ 
tellect.  As  soon  as  he  finds  a  book  which  he  can  read  with 
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interest  (it  must  first  be  approved  by  the  teacher)  he  reads 
it.  He  does  not  take  reading  as  a  medicine,  he  takes  it  as  a 
pleasure.  Of  course,  this  method  of  reading  is  not  used  much 
until  the  children  have  fairly  mastered  the  formal  difficulties 
of  reading.  It  is  used  a  small  part  of  the  time  in  the  second 
grade,  more  in  the  third,  still  more  in  the  fourth,  and  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  fifth.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  children 
should  not  only  learn  to  read  while  in  school,  hut  that  they 
should  actually  read  a  large  number  of  the  best  works  of 
literature. 

2.  “  Do  children  have  duplicates,  or  does  each  child  have 
a  different  book  from  his  classmates?” 

Ans.  They  may  each  have  different  books.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  groups  a  few  children  together  for  special  drill  in 
reading,  and  gives  them  all  the  same  book.  While  this  small 
group  is  reciting,  the  remainder  of  the  class  are  reading  each 
his  own  book. 

3.  “  Is  this  the  regular  reading  of  the  class,  or  is  it  sup¬ 
plementary  reading?” 

Ans.  This  is  the  regular  reading  of  the  class.  There  is 
no  more  reason  for  giving  “  supplementary  reading,”  than 
there  is  for  giving  “  supplementary  morals.”  The  school 
reading  is  continued  at  home,  and  the  home  reading  is  con¬ 
tinued  at  school.  A  pupil  will  read  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
books  a  year  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  He 
consequently  becomes  more  intelligent,  and  he  becomes  a  better 
oral  reader  because  he  is  more  intelligent  and  because  he  be¬ 
comes  more  familiar  with  words  on  account  of  his  large 
amount  of  reading. 

4.  “  Does  the  plan  work  well  practically  ?  ” 

Ans.  I  have  worked  it  for  eight  years  and  have  never 
known  a  teacher  to  drop  the  plan  after  she  had  learned  to  work 
it  successfully. 

5.  “  I  should  think  that  the  difficulty  with  having  no  dupli¬ 
cate  books  might  be  that  some  of  the  children  might  not  read 
well  enough  to  interest  the  rest  of  the  class  in  a  book  which 
they  had  not  seen.” 

Ans.  Exactly.  Neither  can  they  read  well  enough  to  in- 
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terest  the  rest  of  the  class  in  a  book  which  they  have  seen. 
What  is  more  senseless  than  for  nineteen  pupils  to  try  to  be 
interested  in  something  which  they  have  read  and  re-read, 
while  it  is  being  read  by  the  twentieth  pupil  in  a  more  or  less 
imperfect  way?  We  do  not  ask  the  pupils  to  listen  while 
one  is  reading.  The  nineteen  are  reading  each  his  own  book, 
while  the  teacher  is  trying  to  help  the  twentieth  pupil  work  out 
his  salvation.  The  others  are  all  quietly  absorbed  in  their  own 
books,  unless  the  one  reading  or  relating  what  he  has  read 
makes  it  so  interesting  that  the  others  pay  attention  of  their 
own  accord.  The  others  are  permitted  to  listen  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  Often  they  listen  with  great  interest  and  make  up 
their  minds  to  read  that  very  book.  So  that  a  book  is  often 
promised  four  or  five  pupils  “  ahead.”  There  is  very  little 
advantage  in  pupils’  listening  to  the  reading  of  other  pupils 
of  the  class,  so  far  as  its  assisting  them  in  the  ability  to  read 
is  concerned.  The  difficulties  of  reading  must  be  mastered  by 
each  pupil  for  himself.  They  will  be  mastered  much  more 
easily  if  the  pupils  are  reading  something  which  interests  them 
than  if  they  are  reading  that  which  is  simply  a  dose  prescribed 
by  the  teacher. 

6.  “  The  child  who  becomes  interested  in  his  story  might 
destroy  the  connection  of  one  lesson  with  another,  so  far  as 
the  class  is  concerned,  by  going  on  with  the  story  by  himself.” 

Ans.  That  is  just  what  we  want  him  to  do.  He  is  reading 
the  book  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  Lord  pity  him  if  he  does 
not  get  interested  in  it  sufficiently  to  go  on  with  it  after  the 
lesson  is  over.  He  is  not  his  brother’s  keeper  in  this  matter. 
He  is  not  reading  the  book  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but 
for  himself.  ,He  will  be  placed  on  the  “  lock  step  ”  enough  in 
other  studies.  Why  not  let  him  “  gang  his  ain  gait  ”  in  this 
one?  He  is  often  asked  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  connecting 
matter  between  the  two  lessons  as  a  reproduction  story.  And 
the  animation  and  interest  with  which  he  gives  it  is  evidence 
that  the  book  has  gone  to  the  spot. 

7.  “  Is  the  average  child’s  command  of  language  sufficiently 
good  to  render  this  exercise  instructive  and  interesting  or  even 
tolerable  to  the  class?” 

Ans.  After  a  little  practise  a  pupil  will  talk  in  a  much  more 
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interesting  manner  than  he  will  read.  Besides,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  others  of  the  class.  They 
are  interested  in  their  own  books  and  do  not  need  to  try  to 
be  interested  in  his  exercise.  The  exercise  is  for  his  benefit 
and  for  his  only.  The  others  will  have  their  day.  This 
pot-shooting  ”  at  a  whole  class  is  neither  desirable  nor  neces¬ 
sary.  So  far  as  his  vocabulary  is  concerned,  can  any  better 
way  be  devised  for  its  improvement  than  to  have  him  repro¬ 
duce  something  which  he  has  read  with  interest  ?  He  naturally 
uses  many  of  the  exact  words  of  the  author  in  this  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  thus  makes  these  words  a  part  of  his  own  mental 
furniture  much  better  than  if  he  had  surrounded  them  with  a 
definition.  For  both  oral  and  written  language,  this  reproduc¬ 
tion  work  is  invaluable.  But  if  you  had  prescribed  a  dose  for 
the  child  to  read,  his  reproduction  would  be  lifeless  and  void 
of  interest  to  him  and  to  all  who  were  compelled  to  listen  to 
him.  Each  pupil  can  not  be  heard  every  day.  But  when 
he  is  heard,  more  time  is  taken  with  him.  The  teacher  does  not 
need  to  probe  him  on  everything  he  has  read  to  see  whether  he 
understands  it  or  not.  If  he  does  not  understand  a  book  he 
will  not  read  it,  since  he  is  not  compelled  to  read  any  certain 
book  at  any  certain  time. 

As  far  as  their  general  reading  is  concerned,  the  influence  on 
the  children  of  Pomona  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  reading  of  the  children  supplied 
by  the  public  library  was  71  per  cent,  fiction.  Our  last  report 
showed  that  while  the  amount  of  reading  had  almost  doubled, 
the  per  cent,  of  fiction  had  decreased  to  39  per  cent. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  system  is  its  economy. 
The  money  which  is  used  to  buy  twenty  books  of  a  kind, 
enabling  each  pupil  to  read  one  book,  under  this  system  will 
buy  twenty  different  books,  for  the  same  pupils.  I  do  not 
take  much  stock  in  the  ordinary  school-reading-hash-book. 
Pupils  ought  to  read  something  of  some  literary  merit.  Under 
our  plan  they  will  do  this  to  an  extent  that  will  surprise  any 
one  who  has  not  tried  it. 

Very  truly, 

P.  W.  Kauffman 

Superintendent 
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Public  Library 

Pomona,  Cal.,  February  8,  1905 

....  In  our  case  it  has  been  far  more  satisfactory  than 
giving  greater  privileges  to  the  teachers,  for  (i)  it  brings 
the  child  to  the  library.  He  conies  to  know  the  library  as  the 
dispenser  of  books  and  does  not  feel  that  the  school  represents 
the  only  source  of  supply  for  his  reading.  If  he  leaves  school, 
he  still  comes  to  the  library  from  habit.  Lhe  child  who  re¬ 
ceives  books  from  the  teacher  only  may  be  told  dozens  of 
times  that  he  can  get  books  from  the  library,  but  never  having 
been  there  he  is  timid  and  depends  more  and  more  upon  the 
feast  as  set  before  him  by  “teacher.”  (2)  Our  fiction  fiends 
object  to  our  spending  money  for  the  schools — as  they  call  it. 
W'e  reply  that  we  are  merely  supplying  a  legitimate  demand — 
that  each  child  in  town  is  entitled  to  library  privileges  and  if 
they  each  and  all  come  here,  must  we  not  consider  them  as  well 
as  the  grown  people  ? 

It  works  wonders  with  their  taste  in  reading.  Whereas 
they  used  to  feed  largely  on  Ilenty,  Alger,  and  Fosdick,  now 
we  have  no  call  for  the  last  two  and  they  read  Henty  with 
some  degree  of  moderation.  We  have  just  discarded  our 
last  Elsie  book  because  it  was  never  read !  Since  my  day,  we 
have  had  but  three,  which  were  given  us,  and  the  call  for 
“  more  ”  has  decreased  to  the  point  above  mentioned. 

Mabel  E.  Prentiss 

Librarian 

Pomona,  Cal.,  May  25,  1905 

Miss  Corinne  Bacon 

Instryctor  in  Library  School 
Albany,  N,  Y. 

My  dear  Mjss  Bacon:  Your  letter  is  at  hand  stating  that 
Dr.  Canfield,  of  Columbia  University,  would  like  to  publish 
a  certain  letter  of  mine  to  Mrs.  Harron,  describing  the  method 
of  teaching  reading  in  our  Pomona  schools.  The  letter  in 
question  was  written  with  no  thought  of  publicity,  and  I  can 
not  now  recall  its  exact  contents.  But  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  letter  which  will  be  helpful  to  any  teacher,  or  which  will 
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aid  in  bringing  joy  into  the  heart  of  any  child,  he  is  more 
than  welcome  to  publish  it.  When  I  observe  the  interest 
which  our  pupils  are  taking  in  their  reading  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  look  over  the  list  of  books  which  they  have  read  during 
the  year  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work, — books  read  because 
they  wanted  to  read  them, — I  can  but  reflect  that  our  teachers 
are  making  the  path  easy  which  leads  from  the  fiery  furnace  of 
the  street  to  the  health-giving  fields  of  literature.  To  take  a 
boy  whose  tastes  have  been  vitiated  by  the  low  vulgarity  of  the 
street  and  lead  him  to  like  the  company  of  Edward  Eggleston, 
Jane  Andrews,  Mara  Pratt,  James  Baldwin,  Mary  Hazleton 
W'ade,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  is  the  greatest  thing  a  teacher 
will  ever  do  until  she  leads  him  to  have  a  love  and  reverence 
for  all  created  things  and  for  Him  who  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is. 

The  report  of  our  public  library  for  July,  1903,  before  our 
present  plan  of  reading  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools, 
showed  that  the  number  of  juvenile  books  taken  from  the 
library  for  that  month  was  694.  Of  these  71.3  per  cent,  were 
fiction.  The  report  for  March,  1905,  showed  that  1693  ju¬ 
venile  books  were  taken  from  the  library  for  the  month.  Of 
these  36.5  per  cent,  were  fiction.  So  while  the  number  of 
juvenile  books  reatl  has  almost  trebled,  the  character  of  the 
books  read  has  been  very  materially  changed.  Of  course, 
this  result  could  not  have  been  secured  without  the  active  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  our  efficient  librarian,  Miss  Mabel 
Prentiss.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  Pomona  (that  is,  from  five  to  seven¬ 
teen)  is  1639.  The  number  of  books  taken  from  the  library 
in  March  of  juvenile  class  was  a  little  over  one  book  for  every 
child  of  school  age  in  the  city. 

But  this  by  no  means  represents  the  literary  reading  of  the 
children.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  each 
pupil  in  all  the  fifth  grades  in  town,  of  his  own  volition,  pur¬ 
chased  a  literary  book  instead  of  the  ordinary  reading-hash- 
book.  When  each  pupil  had  read  his  own  book,  he  exchanged 
it  with  each  of  the  other  pupils  of  his  class  for  the  books  they 
had  purchased ;  so  that  hundreds  of  literary  books  were  read 
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in  this  manner  which  do  not  enter  into  the  report  of  the  public 
library.  I  have  sent  several  hundred  literary  books,  in  cabinets 
of  forty  or  fifty  books,  from  my  own  private  juvenile  library 
to  the  various  rooms,  changing  them  every  few  months.  And 
these  do  not  enter  into  the  report  of  the  library. 

One  very  curious  case  came  to  our  attention  a  few  months 
ago.  Some  eight  or  ten  books  which  had  been  stolen  from 
the  public  library  were  found  in  the  desk  of  one  of  our  little 
Spanish  boys  of  the  fifth  grade.  He  was  reading  these  books, 
and  they  were  all  good  books :  “  Boys  of  ’76,”  by  Coffin,  and 
others  of  this  grade.  The  puzzling  part  of  the  matter  is 
this, — it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the  stolen  books  ought 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  their  being  stolen! 
One  can  not  help  speculating  on  the  proposition  of  how  many 
books  of  this  character  the  boy  might  have  stolen  and  read 
before  their  influence  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  bundle  them  all  up  and  return  them  to  the  library. 
Some  criminologist  may  find  some  interest  in  the  problem. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  W.  Kauffman 
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REVIEWS 

Twenty  years  of  the  republic,  1885-1905 — By  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  PL.D. 
I;  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1906.  viii-{-8ii  p.  ?  $2.50  tiet. 

Immediately  after  any  great  occurrence  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  the  wiseacres  of  newspaper  and  magazine  spring  up  like 
Jonah’s  gourd  ready  to  tell  an  eager  generation  “  all  about  it.” 
Unlike  the  shadowing  function  of  that  historic  vegetable,  how¬ 
ever,  they  strive  to  enlighten  the  credulous  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  precise  influence  which  the  event  in  question  is  sure 
to  exert  upon  the  haps  and  mayhaps  of  posterity.  They  are 
prone  to  regard  themselves  as  both  philosophers  and  historians 
superior  to  the  ordinary  ilk  since  they  deal,  not  with  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  but  with  the  flaming,  crackling  present. 

That  the  author  of  Tu'cnty  years  of  the  republic  does  not 
belong  to  this  class  of  writers  a  perusal  of  his  book  will  plainly 
show.  He  employs  none  of  their  methods  and  makes  none  of 
their  pretensions.  Sensational  episodes,  up-to-date  pictures, 
and  journalistic  spellbinding  are  absent.  No  perversion  of 
historiography  is  attempted ;  instead  appears  a  series  of  short 
stories,  delightfully  told,  with  now  and  then  a  thoughtful  word 
i  of  comment,  about  men,  women,  and  things  as  they  are  de¬ 

picted  on  the  shifting  panorama  of  two  decades  of  a  nation’s 
life.  The  book  is  so  readable  and  interesting,  and  its  style 
withal  so  lucid  and  flowing,  that  the  theme  suggests  to  the 
reviewer  a  statement  of  a  few  impressions  which  he  has  gath¬ 
ered,  rather  than  a  summary  of  its  contents.  If  such  a  sum¬ 
mary  were  merely  to  remind  one  of  how  recently  the  events 
happened  and  the  personalities  appeared  upon  the  public  stage, 
it  would  be  useful ;  but  it  might  be  more  apt  to  recall  the  dead¬ 
ness  of  an  old ‘newspaper  or  the  staleness  of  the  back  number 
of  a  magazine,  and  thus  do  an  unwitting  injustice  to  the  text. 
The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  seem  to  be  constructed  like 
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a  “  story  ”  in  the  daily  press.  In  the  course  of  narration  one 
sees  the  headlines  and  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  column 
followed  by  the  account  at  length.  This  plan  of  presentation, 
unfortunately,  has  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  biographical  chap¬ 
ter  called  “  Memories  of  the  past  ”  and  devoted  to  certain 
statesmen  and  generals  whose  sole  claim  to  mention  in  a  record 
of  the  years  from  1885  to  1905  subsists  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  died  in  1885  and  others  in  1886.  A  tendency  also  to 
repetitiousness  (c.  g.,  p.  i  and  p.  57;  p.  15  and  p.  116;  p.  81 
and  p.  272;  p.  132  and  p.  312)  mars  the  smoothness  of  the 
story.  On  p.  316  it  goes  so  far  as  to  cite  certain  statements  of 
Senator  Hoar  which  differ  slightly  from  what  purport  to  the 
same  on  p.  14.  The  remainder  of  the  book  observes  more 
closely  the  conventional  forms  of  narration,  and,  in  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  opinion,  is  better  written. 

Pertinent  characterizations  of  public  men  constitute  one  of 
the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  work.  With  two  excep¬ 
tions,  perhaps,  they  are  impartially  drawn.  At  the  detractors 
of  General  McClellan  the  author  hurls  a  few  dogmatic,  but  not 
altogether  convincing,  javelins,  and  to  Grover  Cleveland  he 
assig^is  a  pedestal  somewhat  loftier  than  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  are  yet  disposed  to  concede.  The  policy  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  in  particular,  regarding  the  Venezuelan  matter 
is  defended  at  length  by  arguments  and  conjectures  that  savor 
of  those  employed  by  bellicose  Americans  at  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1812.  In  this  connection,  however.  Professor  Peck 
appreciates  the  extent  to  which  the  Neo-Monroe  Doctrine 
differs  from  the  self-protective  and  quite  altruistic  pronuncia- 
mento  in  behalf  of  the  republican  form  of  government  as  it 
was  put  forth  by  our  fifth  president.  He  says  (p.  420-421)  : 


The  extraordinary  hold  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  always  exercised 
upon  the  imagination  of  Americans  may  well  be  due  to  a  vague  and  still 
unformulated  stirring  of  the  national  consciousness  which  discerns,  how¬ 
ever  dimly,  a  future  wherein  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  be 
held  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  If  this  be  so,  then  no  wonder 
that  a  principle  first  enunciated  under  special  circumstances  should  have 
been  expanded  and  perpetuated  to  bar  all  influences  which  might  prevent 
that  splendid  dream  from  becoming  true. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  last, 
entitled  “  The  transformed  republic.”  While  one  can  hardly 
subscribe  to  an  intimation  that  the  process  of  transformation 
is  at  all  complete,  there  are  certain  fundamental  changes  at 
work  in  the  United  States  which  are  faintly  perceived,  but  not 
realized.  A  genuine  national  unity  has  been  attained,  along 
with  a  tremendous  centralization  of  energy  in  numberless 
walks  of  life.  No  longer  sectional,  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  now  possess  a  general  interest  and  a  national 
scope.  Their  solution  is  being  attempted  by  all  classes  of  the 
population  irrespective  of  social  conventions;  while  literary, 
scientific,  and  educational  activities,  discarding  the  shop-worn 
models  of  Europe,  seek  inspiration  at  home  to  a  degree  never 
approximated  before.  At  the  same  time  a  moneyed  aristoc¬ 
racy  has  arisen  which  bids  fair  to  start  a  reaction  that  will 
destroy  the  great  pillar  of  individualism  on  which  the  republic 
was  reared.  Menaced  by  a  lawless  and  predatory  wealth  that 
corrupts,  crushes,  and  defies,  the  American  people  seemingly 
are  on  the  way  toward  a  replacement  of  the  ancient  foundation 
by  a  structure  of  governmental  regulation  and  of  public  owner¬ 
ship  quite  foreign  to  the  ideas  cherished  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  few  stray  errors  might  be  mentioned  without  implying 
that  their  occurrence  is  at  all  frequent.  For  example,  the 
statement  on  p.  5  (note)  that  the  decision  of  a  certain  court 
of  New  York  “  practically  freed  all  slaves  sent  or  brought  by 
their  masters  within  the  boundaries  of  a  free  state  ”  can  not  be 
true,  because  such  a  decision  could  have  no  legal  bearing,  other 
than  one  of  precedent,  on  the  status  of  slaves  who  might  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  free  state  outside  of  New  York. 
Lincoln  was  nominated  in  1864,  not  by  any  so-called  “  Union 
Convention,”  but  by  the  regular  Republican  organization  (p. 
12).  There  are  fourteen,  and  not  twelve,  islands  in  the 
Samoan  group  (p.  180).  The  Argentine  Republic  can 
scarcely  be  called  one  of  the  “  wretched  little  republics  ”  which 
are  the  “immediate  neighbors”  of  Chile  (p.  228).  The 
assertions  about  Chile,  and  about  the  views  of  typical  Chilians 
given  on  p.  228  also,  contain  as  much  presumption  as  they  do 
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“facts”  (p.  229).  Indeed  they  would  befit  certain  other 
South  American  republics  quite  as  well.  British  Guiana  was 
ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  1814,  and  not  in  1810  (p.  413).  Mr. 
Roosevelt  assuredly  “  sat  in  Congress  ”  when  he  presided  over 
the  Senate  (p.  680).  The  only  typographical  slips  that  the 
reviewer  has  noticed  are  those  of  1877  (p.  272)  for  1878,  and 
“  Amercians  ”  (p.  512). 

William  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 


The  Bible  as  English  literature — By  J.  H.  Gardiner.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1906.  xi+402  p.  $1.50  net. 

In  this  book  Professor  Gardiner  has  undertaken  no  slight 
task.  As  he  intimates,  the  study  of  the  Bible  has  but  begun 
“  to  take  a  place  in  the  study  of  English  Literature,”  and  while 
few  would  deny  that  it  may  be  so  considered,  it  is  not  usually 
included  in  our  mental  summary  of  our  national  literary  stock. 
The  author  has  therefore  the  exceptional  problem  of  defining 
and  establishing  the  position  of  the  work  he  discusses.  The 
title  he  has  chosen  contains  an  assertion :  one  does  not  write  of 
Shakspere  or  Milton  “  as  English  Literature.”  And  more¬ 
over,  myriads  of  men  and  women  who  have  thought  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  literary  claims  of  the  Book,  have  neverthe¬ 
less  read  it  very  thoroly,  and  even  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  very  fruitfully  too.  Those  who  knew  their  Bible  by 
heart,  had  its  language  upon  their  tongues,  and  thought  in  its 
terms,  gained  without  pursuing  them  the  chief  ends  of  all 
literary  study.  To  secure  or  approach  by  academic  means  in 
this  generation  the  results  attained  by  the  intense  scrutiny  of 
our  forefathers  is  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
our  most  resourceful  teachers.  And  finally,  tho  the  Bible  is 
English,  it  is  certainly  Hebrew  also,  and  however  universal 
in  its  significance  and  appeal.  Oriental  to  the  core.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  then  to  exjdain  the  component  parts  of  the  Scriptures  as 
productions  of  the  Jewish  race,  yet  to  show  how  these  various 
and  alien  works  have  by  translation  become  a  single  English 
book;  and  to  accomplish  this  double  purpose  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  book  which,  in  respect  of  its  literary  claims  alone. 
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has  been  consecrated  by  the  intense  and  reverent  study  of 
centuries. 

For  such  an  undertaking  a  comprehensive  plan  is  unavoid¬ 
able.  The  author  takes  up  successively  “  the  background  of 
history  from  which  the  various  materials  of  our  English  Bible 
sprang;”  the  literary  types  represented  in  the  different  books; 
“  the  processes  of  translation  and  revision  which  led  up  to  the 
Authorized  Version  of  1611;”  and  finally  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  that  version  as  we  read  it  today.  This  in¬ 
volves  gathering  the  more  valuable  fruits  of  the  criticism  of 
the  original  texts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
intricate  history  of  the  English  versions  on  the  other.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  summarize  in  brief  space  results  achieved 
in  so  many  directions.  Painstaking  and  successful  scholar¬ 
ship  is  visible  on  every  page.  A  word  may  be  devoted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  work. 

The  circumstances  of  belief,  if  one  may  so  speak,  have 
changed  in  the  present  day.  The  Bible  obviously  can  not 
come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms  as  it  came  home  to 
them  when  life  and  death  hung  upon  their  interpretation  of 
its  words.  Indifference  is  too  often  the  foster-brother  of 
tolerance.  If  then  men  do  not  read  the  Bible  as  they  once 
read  it,  if  it  is  no  longer  taught  as  it  once  was  to  the  young, 
yet  surely  we  cannot  afford — taking  the  broadest  grounds — 
to  omit  it  from  the  spiritual  experience  of  our  people.  Hence 
its  recent  appearance  before  advanced  students  equipped  with 
the  academic  machinery,  the  “  introduction  and  notes,”  long 
since  supplied  so  abundantly  to  far  less  significant  classics. 

Yet  this  book  can  not  be  presented  as  another  might,  and 
the  problem  of  preparing  a  literary  introduction  to  it  is  not 
only  larger  than  that  offered  by  any  other  English  work,  but 
different  also.  Fascinating  as  are  the  critical  questions  it 
proposes,  he  would  fail  really  to  “  introduce  ”  this  classic  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  such  enticements  away  from 
his  true  task — to  bring  home  to  his  students  the  immense 
spiritual  power  of  the  Bible  and  the  sources  of  its  immediate 
and  vital  appeal  to  men,  and  to  Englishmen,  in  every  age. 
This  consideration  seems  to  direct  and  inspire  Professor 
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Gardiner’s  work.  Altho  he  takes  up  the  different  kinds  of 
composition  found  in  the  Scriptures — narrative,  poetry,  wisdom 
books,  epistles,  prophecy,  apocalypse — his  interest  is  in  no 
case  centered  upon  literary  classification  as  such.  His  excur¬ 
sions  into  literary  morphology  never  go  farther  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  essential  character 
of  the  type  before  him.  In  the  succeeding  account  of  the 
translation  the  same  spirit  is  manifest.  In  the  forefront  is 
placed  the  commanding  figure  of  Tindale  as  “  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  English  race  ” ;  and  we  learn  how  that  heroism 
past  into  the  “  pith  and  marrow  ”  of  his  and  all  succeeding 
translations,  making  them  English  of  the  best,  and  how  this 
English  book  again  became  “  of  all  books  the  most  thoroly 
woven  into  the  thought  and  language  of  English-speaking 
people.”  Indeed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  author’s 
discussion  of  his  great  subject,  the  treatment  of  it  is  not  only 
intelligent  and  reverent;  it  is  singularly  vital  and  inspiring. 

M.  H.  Turk 

Hobart  College 


The  major  dramas  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan — Edited  with  introductions 
and  notes — Ry  George  He.nry  Nettleton.  Boston;  Ginn  &  Co.,  1906. 
cxvii-j-33i  p.  90  cents  net. 

The  Athenieum  Press  Series,  edited  by  Professors  Kittredge 
and  Winchester,  has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  English 
literature,  if  only  for  invaluable  volumes  on  the  pre-Shaks- 
perian  Drama,  prepared  by  Professor  Manly.  In  general  the 
successive  issues  of  this  series  conform  to  a  German  model 
rather  than  a  French  model  in  that  the  editors  seek  scientific 
precision  in  preference  to  artistic  enlightenment.  They  give  a 
careful  text,  with  an  ample  critical  apparatus  and  with  con¬ 
scientious  investigation  of  the  “  sources.”  They  have  seemed 
less  interested  in  a  purely  critical  evaluation  of  the  author  and 
in  the  effort  to  estimate  his  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
the  literary  species  to  which  he  chiefly  contributed.  In  this 
series  Professor  George  Henry  Nettleton  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  has  now  published  a 
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volume  containing  Sheridan’s  three  comedies  The  rivals.  The 
school  for  scandal,  and  The  critic. 

Professor  Nettleton  has  been  known  hitherto  only  as  the 
editor  of  a  selection  of  Specimens  of  the  short  story,  in  which 
he  had  chosen  to  include  a  parody  of  Thackeray’s  and  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  one  of  Dickens’s  novels, — an  inclusion  which 
seemed  to  suggest  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  essential  quality 
of  the  true  short-story.  His  new  volume,  devoted  to  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  major  dramas,  is  by  far  the  most  pretentious  attempt 
yet  made  to  edit  these  masterpieces  of  English  comedy.  The 
text  of  the  three  pieces  is  taken  from  the  late  Mr.  Fraser  Rae’s 
Sheridan’s  plays  nozu  printed  as  he  zvrote  them,  a  work  based 
on  the  manuscripts  preserved  at  Frampton  Court  by  the 
author’s  descendants.  Professor  Nettleton  has  supplied  a  brief 
biography,  an  outline  chronology,  a  skeleton  bibliography  of 
earlier  editions,  and  a  consideration  of  Sheridan’s  position  in 
the  history  of  the  English  drama.  To  each  play  he  has  prefixt 
an  account  of  its  sources  and  also  other  essays  intended  to  cast 
light  on  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  He  has  col¬ 
lected  some  thirty  pages  of  explanatory  notes,  and  in  an 
appendix  he  has  provided  half  a  dozen  other  illustrative 
essays.  Here  is  a  most  elaborate  apparatus  of  criticism;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  .the  apparatus  is  more  evident  than 
the  criticism. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  seize  the  principle  which  has  guided 
Professor  Nettleton  in  the  preparation  of  these  various  essays. 
He  devotes  one  of  them,  for  example,  to  the  late  Joseph  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  acting  version  of  The  rivals,  but  he  fails  to  mention  the 
equally  important  acting  version  of  The  school  for  scandal, 
prepared  by  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  and  imitated  by  -the  late 
Augustin  Daly  (who  published  his  altered  text).  In  like  man¬ 
ner  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  acting  version  of  The  critic, 
prepared  by  Charles  James  Mathews,  which  was  long  popular 
on  the  stage,  and  which  again  was  utilized  by  Mr.  Daly  in 
his  later  version  acted  in  New  York  only  a  few  years  ago  (and 
also  privately  printed). 

The  several  sections  in  which  Professor  Nettleton  dis¬ 
cusses  Sheridan’s  position  in  the  English  drama  display  no 
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real  insight  into  the  art  of  dramaturgy.  He  seems  to  think 
that  Sheridan  showed  himself  a  follower  of  Shakspere  in  “  de¬ 
throning  mere  curiosity  and  exalting  in  its  place  insight  inta 
the  motives  and  emotions  of  his  characters.”  Qf  course,  this 
has  been  the  practise  of  every  dramatist,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  really  understood  the  principles  of  stage-craft.  Mere 
surprize — surprize  for  its  own  sake — is  to  be  found  sometimes 
in  the  Elizabethan  drama;  but  it  is  absent  from  the  plays  of 
the  really  adroit  playmakers,  from  Plautus  to  Beaumarchais, 
and  from  Scribe  to  Ibsen.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could 
suppose  that  Sheridan  had  to  go  to  Shakspere  to  accpiire  an 
elementary  principle  of  playmaking.  Every  comic  dramatist 
has  sought  to  arouse  expectation  and  to  excite  humorous  antici¬ 
pation.  In  general  Professor  Nettleton’s  attempts  to  compare 
Sheridan,. first  with  Shakspere  and  then  with  Ben  Jonson,  are 
wholly  beside  the  mark.  And  even  when  he  turns  to  the 
Restoration  comic  dramatists,  who  were  Sheridan’s  immediate 
models, — more  especially  Congreve  and  Farquhar, — he  is  still 
at  sea.  Nowhere  does  Professor  Nettleton  make  it  plain  that 
the  Restoration  comedy  is  derived  directly  from  Moliere. 
Just  as  the  formula  of  The  school  for  scandal  is  the  formula 
of  The  zeay  of  the  zvorld,  so  the  formula  of  The  ivay  of  the 
zvorld  is  the  formula  of  the  Femmes  savantes, — modified,  of 
course,  by  the  differences  of  nationality  and  of  individuality. 
It  is  astonishing  to  discover  at  this  late  day  an  editor  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  who  has  failed  to  perceive  the  dominating  influence  of 
Moliere  on  the  development  of  English  comedy. 

Professor  Nettleton  ventures  the  sweeping  assertion  that 
“  Sheridan  was  a  wit,  Shakspere  a  humorist,”  an  assertion 
which  is  acceptable  only  with  many  qualifications.  In  his 
handling  of  comic  situation  Sheridan  was  often  truly  a  humor¬ 
ist,  while  Shakspere  in  the  merry  combats  of  Love’s  labor’s  lost 
and  of  Much  ado  about  nothing  displayed  himself  primarily  as 
a  wit,  playing  with  mere  words  for  sheer  delight  in  his  own 
verbal  dexterity.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  Professor 
Nettleton’s  difficulty  in  enjoying  Sheridan’s  humor.  In  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  books  that  Lydia  Languish  may  have 
read,  the  editor  displays  a  Teutonic  thoroness, — and  also  a 
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Teutonic  sluggishness  in  seeing  a  joke.  He  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  authorship  of  all  the  volumes  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  sentimental  heroine  and  by  her  maid,  gravely 
citing  criticisms  of  this  work  and  of  that.  This  is  research 
reduced  to  the  absurd.  Sheridan  cared  nothing  for  the  books 
themselves;  he  named  them  only  that  Lydia  Languish,  taken 
unawares,  might  order  Lucy  to  “  fling  Peregrine  Pickle  under 
the  toilet — throw  Roderick  Random  into  the  closet — put  the 
Innocent  adidtery  into  the  Whole  duty  of  man — thrust  Lord 

Aimworth  under  the  sofa - ”  The  books  themselves  have 

no  importance  whatever;  and  Sheridan  did  not  mean  them  to 
have  any.  He  wanted  only  their  titles  as  pegs  for  his  wit. 
Professor  Xettleton,  however,  is  greatly  interested  in  these 
books  and  in  their  authors,  and  he  is  sincerely  grieved  at  his 
inability  to  supply  information  about  the  Rezvard  of  con¬ 
stancy,  a  book  which  perhaps  never  existed  except  in  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  dialog.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  disadvantage  for  the 
editor  of  a  comedy  to  possess  only  an  imperfectly  developed 
sense  of  humor. 

Professor  Xettleton  is  properly  cordial  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  late  Fraser  Rae’s  definitive  biography  of  Sheridan;  and 
he  has  even  a  friendly  word  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken's  volumes  on 
the  Temple  dramatists.  But  for  another  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  pleasant  task  of  elucidating  Sheridan's  comedies  he  has 
only  terms  of  dispraise.  Indeed  in  the  most  of  his  references 
to  this  earlier  commentator  he  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  courtesy 
which  is  ever  due  from  one  editor  to  another  and  which  is 
becoming  from  an  apprentice  to  an  elder  brother  of  the  craft. 
The  work  of  the  earliest  editor  is  often  unsatisfactory  to 
himself  since  he  has  to  blaze  the  trail  for  those  who  come 
after;  and  in  so  far  as  he  may  make  the  path  straight  for 
them,  they  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  him. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Professor  Xettleton  in  his  pref¬ 
ace,  while  thanking  his  colleagues  at  Yale,  Professor  Louns- 
bury  and  Professor  Beers,  for  early  encouragement,  e.xonerates 
them  from  any  responsibility  for  this  edition. 

Br.vnder  M.\ttiiews 

Columbia  University 
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IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS  ' 

,  After  lone  weeks  of  difficult  and  patient 
The  National  °  , 

Educational  negotiation,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

Association  National  Educational  Association  were  un¬ 

able  to  make  the  railway  arrangements  with  the  Trunk  Line 
Passenger  Committee  necessary  to  justify  holding  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  for  1907  at  Philadelphia  as  had  been 
planned  and  confidently  expected.  Acting  under  advice  which 
they  deemed  sufficient,  the  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Committee 
felt  themselves  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from  granting  to  the 
Association  the  terms  and  rates  which  it  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
felt  justified  in  resting  upon  the  opinion  of  their  counsel,  Mr. 
John  B.  Pine  of  New  York,  in  insisting  that  the  railway  rate 
law  of  1906  necessitated  no  change  in  the  arrangement  which 
the  Association  had  so  long  and  so  satisfactorily  enjoyed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  particularly  when  certain 
trans-continental  lines  took  the  view  held  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  were  willing  to  offer  to  the  Association 
the  rates  and  terms  that  have  usually  been  given,  there  was 
no  recourse  left  but  to  abandon  the  hope  of  meeting  at 
Philadelphia  and  to  accept  the  cordial  and  hearty  invitation 
of  Los  Angeles.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
meeting  pf  1907  will  surpass  in  attendance,  in  enthusiasm,  and 
in  influence  even  the  great  meeting  of  1899  which  was  held  in 
that  charming  and  hospitable  city. 

The  teachers  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  smarting 
under  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  abandoned  meeting  of 
1906  due  to  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  will  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  Los  Angeles  guests  as  never  before.  A  program 
of  unusual  attractiveness  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  the 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated  that  by  the  sagacity  and  de- 
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^  ^ 

termination  of  its  executive  officers  and  their  counsel,  its  in¬ 
terest  has  been  so  sedulously  protected  and  cared  for. 


The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Secretary 
Canforn^a^*^**^^  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 

of  California  shows  clearly  how  great  was  the 
loss  to  that  Institution  due  to  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
of  April  1 8  last.  From  the  fact  that  the  campus  at  Berkeley 
showed  no  damage  save  that  due  to  a  few  broken  chimney 
tops,  it  was  inferred  by  the  newspapers  and  by  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  that  the  earthquake  had  occasioned  no  serious  damage 
to  the  State  University.  The  official  report  corrects  this  im¬ 
pression  in  unmistakable  terms.  For  example,  at  one  stroke 
$150,000,000  of  taxable  valuation  was  swept  from  the  as¬ 
sessed  rolls  from  San  Francisco  alone.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  the  University 
of  California,  dependent  upon  state  tax,  by  $30,000.  More¬ 
over,  nearly  $60,000  endowment  was  wiped  out  by  stock  de¬ 
preciation  as  a  result  of  the  San  Francisco  fire.  Two  income- 
producing  buildings  owned  by  the  University  were  destroyed 
by  flames. 

The  total  reduction  of  income  w’hich  the  University  suffered 
owing  to  the  disaster  is  estimated  for  the  next  two  years  at 
$100,000  a  year.  The  impairment  in  income-producing  re¬ 
sources  is  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million. 


A  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago  writes  to  the 

The  Chicago  REVIEW  aS  follows  : 

Situation 

“  The  political  situation  is  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  persons  who  are  mentioned  for  mayor  are 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  especially  strong.  I  believe  that  Mayor 
Dunne  will  stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  re-election.  If  so, 
God  help  the  schools !  ” 


President  Roose¬ 
velt  on  the  Work 
of  the  Teacher 


The  celebration  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Albert 
G.  Boyden,  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  dis¬ 


tinguished  principal  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  was 
remarkable  in  many  ways;  and  not  the  least  so  because  it 
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evoked  from  President  Roosevelt  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
George  A.  Plimpton,  to  whose  suggestion  the  public  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Boynton’s  life  and  service  was  due : 

The  White  House, 

I  Viishiugton 

January  28.  1907 

My  Dkar  Mr.  1’limpton  : 

I  entirely  ajjree  witli  you  that  it  is  a  mighty  good  precedent  for  any  town 
to  celeljrate  the  l)irthday  of  so  good  a  citizen  as  a  man  who  has  lived  eighty 
years,  who  has  been  a  teacher  for  sixty  years,  and  principal  of  a  state 
normal  school  for  forty-six  years.  The  town  does  itself  honor  when  it 
celebrates  a  life  as  long  and  as  useful  as  this.  It  ought  to  be  proud  of  a 
soldier  who  had  rendered  analogous  services  in  war  and  it  should  emphati¬ 
cally  be  proud  of  a  man  who  as  teacher  has  done  such  work ;  for  no  work 
can  be  more  valuable  to  a  community  than  the  work  done  by  a  teacher, 
and  what  better  thing  could  a  town  do  than  honor  one  of  its  sons  who  has 
done  such  work  ? 

Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  every  community  owes  more  to  its 
teachers  than  to  almost  any  other  set  of  men  or  women.  The  normal 
citizen  is  a  father  or  mother ;  therefore  the  normal  citizen  must  feel, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  or  to  her,  no  less  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
the  liveliest  concern  for  the  faith  of  the  future  generation  ;  and  it  is 
the  teachers  who  do  more  than  any  other  one  set  of  their  fellow  citizens  to 
determine  whether  this  future  generatioit  shall  do  well  or  ill.  A  life  such 
as  that  which  the  town  of  Walpole  |)roposes  to  celebrate  represents  an 
amount  of  usefulness  to  the  community  at  large,  an  amount  of  honorable 
service,  greater  than  can  be  represented  by  any  possible  career  spent 
wholly  in  money-making,  no  matter  how  successfully. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  (Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt 

70  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Professor 

Maitland 


By  the  death  on  December  21  last  of.  Fred¬ 
erick  William  Maitland,  Downing  Professor 
of  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  the  English-speaking  world  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  scholars.  Professor  Maitland  was  only 
forty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but,  by  an 
almost  incredible  literary  industry,  he  had  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  score  of  important  volumes  that  will  long  remain 
models  of  their  kind.  In  the  field  of  comparative  juris¬ 
prudence  and  the  history  of  English  laws,  Professor  Mait¬ 
land’s  scholarship  was  of  the  first  rank. 


